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L, WAS FULLY EXPECTED several 
years ago by the more sanguine observ- 
ers of the economic scene in Mexico that 
stabilization of conditions in the process 
of postwar readjustment would be to a 
large degree achieved by this late date, 
some 3 years after VJ-day. Unfortu- 
nately, Mexico, in this respect, has re- 
acted no more quickly nor with any 
greater measure of success than most 
other nations of the world, whether 
ravaged or unravaged. The process of 
economic readjustment in Mexico, as 
elsewhere, has been slow, and it is dif- 
ficult to predict when a greater degree of 





stabilization may be achieved in the 
Republic 


Value of Peso: Significant 
Action in July 

THE UNCERTAINTY that has char- 
acterized the Mexican business scene 
particularly since the fall of 1947 came 
to a head on July 22, 1948, when the 
Bank of Mexico, the central bank of the 
country, suspended purchases and sales 
of dollars, in effect announcing that the 
exchange rate of 4.85 pesos to the dollar 
would no longer be maintained. It is 
expected that a new fixed rate will be 
established after consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, of which 
Mexico is a member. Commercial banks 
meanwhile have been free to continue 
operating in dollars and have been con- 


ducting such operations pursuant to 
gentlemen’s agreements among them- 
Selves concerning the ranges within 


which rates would fluctuate. The range 
of rates at which the peso appears to 
have settled in the recent period is from 
6.50 to 7.00 pesos to the dollar. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a considerable specu- 
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lative element now influencing the rate. 
As affording some indication of the value 
of the peso in the minds of Mexican offi- 
cials, it is significant to note that the 
rate for fiscal purposes, including cus- 
toms-duties collections, was fixed at 6.50 
on August 1, to remain there until further 
notice. No announcement of any new 
officially fixed over-all rate has as yet 
been made (the date of these comments 
being August 20). 


Uncertainties and Potent 
Forees 


THE STATE of the Mexican economy is 
influenced to a relatively great extent by 
conditions abroad and by the interna- 
tional economic relations of the country. 
Exports and tourism together represent 
probably more than 20 percent of the na- 
tional income and produce the dollars 
needed to pay for imports. The economy 
is considerably dependent upon imports 
not only of capital goods and raw ma- 
terials for industry but also of many con- 
sumer durable goods and even of basic 
foodstuffs, such as wheat and lard and, 
periodically, corn. 
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Loading U. S. goods for Mexico at a North River (New York) pier. 


Peso Devaluation, Trade-Agreement Readjustment, Are Live Topics Now 


Economic Pressures Spur MEXICO 
to Important New Steps 


It is, therefore, obvious that any major 
disturbance, actual or anticipated, in the 
course of foreign trade and other aspects 
of international economic relations has a 
pervasively upsetting effect in the Mex- 
ican economy. Doubts concerning the 
continuation of Government support of 
the peso at 4.85, coupled with numerous 
changes in commercial policy, have 
plagued businessmen and made for 
highly uncertain conditions during the 
past 6 to 9 months. 

A wave of pressure for commercial- 
policy changes kept building up from 
the inception of the Aleman administra- 
tion in December 1946, for both mone- 
tary-protection and _ industrial-protec- 
tion reasons—to culminate in a decree 
of July 1947 prohibiting the importation 
of relatively nonessential goods valued 
at approximately $100,000,000 annually. 
Mexico was simply unable to continue 
importing goods at a rate of more than 
$700,000,009 annually when the value of 
exports was not in excess of $450,000,000 
per year. Imports had reached a peak of 
$241,000,000 during the interwar period 
in 1921, the next highest figure up to 
1939 being $193,000,000 in 1925. The 


value of imports in 1939 was about $76,- 
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At the Nonoalco railway yards, Mexico City. 


000,000, slightly more than one-tenth 
what it was in 1947. The prohibitions of 
July 1947 involved numerous items in- 
cluded in the United States-Mexico Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement of December 
23, 1942—to which the United States 
consented, after consultation, because of 
the need for some restrictive action to 
attempt to bring the Mexican balance of 
payments back into line. 


Upward Tariff Revision 


THE PROHIBITIONS of July were 
followed in November 1947 by a wholesale 
upward revision of the Mexican General 
Tariff of Imports, except for items bound 
against increase in the U. S. Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement. The threefold stated 
purpose of this general upward revision 
was protection of the balance of pay- 
ments, improvement of Government rev- 
enues, and protection of expanded and 
growing Mexican industry. In connec- 
tion with the last-named objective, it is of 
interest to note the following official cen- 
sus figures indicating the growth of Mexi- 
can industry during the war years: Num- 
ber of factories up from 13,510 in 1940 to 
28,513 in 1945; number of factory workers 
up from 390,000 in 1940 to 512,400 in 
1945; and annual factory pay rolis up 
from 568,372,000 pesos in 1940 to 1,002,- 
223,000.pesos in 1945. Obviously, such a 
rapid expansion of industry, a consider- 
able part of which cannot meet the com- 
petitive standards of the more highly 
developed countries, can be expected to 
give rise to pressure for protection by 
the industrialists who have money in- 
vested—backed by the vocal part of the 
labor movement concerned with appar- 
ent opportunities for employment. 
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Trade Agteement Affected 


NOT LONG AFTER the general upward 
tariff revision—namely, on December 15, 
1947—Mexico raised rates of duty on 
items in the U. S. Trade Agreement to 
the ad valorem level of 1942, the year 
when the Agreement was signed. Since 
the tariff rates were specific, the ad 
valorem equivalents had declined with 
the rise of prices. It was Mexico's con- 
tention that it had a right to restore the 
1942 levels in view of this circumstance. 
The United States did not accept this 
view, but consented to Mexico's restor- 





ing the 1942 levels provisionally peng 

a revision of Schedule I (that is, the 
schedule of concessions granted by Mex. 

ico) to be initiated immediately after 
the close of the Habana ITO Confereng 
Mexico agreed to these NEOtiations | 
intended to restore the balance ip the 
Agreement. 

This course was decided upon py the 
United States as a much more desirable 
alternative than announcement of its 
intention to denounce the Agreement 
which manifestly was another Possibility, | 
The decision was taken with a yigy| 
toward avoiding a step backward in th, 
direction of the economic autarchy of 
the nineteen-thirties. Obviously, thy 
way would always be open, in the event 
of the impossibility of negotiating a gat. 
isfactory adjustment of Mexican tari 
rates, to seek agreement on the basis gf 
withdrawing concessions previously made 
by this country to Mexico, or to termi. 
nate the Agreement in accordance with 
its provisions. 

Negotiations for the revision of Sched. | 
ule I pursuant to the arrangemen 
agreed upon in December 1947 were yn. 
dertaken between the two Government: 
on May 4, 1948, and have not as yet been 
concluded. 

In Mexico the effect of the Trade 
Agreement has been to restrain the 
country’s liberty of tariff action because 
of the obligation on its part resulting 
from the Agreement to refrain from in- 
creasing rates of duty on the items spec- 
ified therein except under certain con- 
ditions and only after consultation 
Considering the insistent local pressures 
for industrial protection, the Agreement 
has therefore undoubtedly had a re- 














Commerce Department’s Agreement With Mexican Government Will 
Permit Latter To Distribute Imported Lard on Subsidized Basis 


To enable the Mexican Government to cope with the serious price rise in imports 
resulting from the recent devaluation of the peso, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has made an agreement with the Mexican Government which will permit that Government 
to distribute imported lard on a subsidized basis. Under this agreement, Distribuidora, 
an agency of the Mexican Government. will be the sole importer of the third-quarter 
quota of lard from the United States. 

Export licenses will be granted out of the third quarter quota (4,000,000 pounds } to 
L. S. exporters who hold accepted orders from Distribuidora, the Department states, 
Under this temporary arrangement, lard purchased by Distribuidora from U.S. exporters 
will be sold to private Mexican traders at a subsidized peso price substantially lower 
than they would have to pay if they imported the lard themselves at the current depreciated 
exchange rate. By this method the Mexican Government is attempting to prevent large 
increases in retail prices of lard which would otherwise result from the peso devaluation. 

Distribuidora has agreed with OIT that it will purchase approximately 75 percent 
of the lard quota for Mexico from United States suppliers who are traditional exporters 
of lard to Mexico. The remaining 25 percent of the quota will be purchased from 
United States suppliers who have participated in the Mexican lard market only recently 
or not at all. 

OIT officials point out that the decision to permit the Mexican Government to pur- 
chase lard directly was made after careful consideration of the political and economic 
problems of Mexico that have resulted from the devaluation of the peso. Lard is the 
most important food commodity imported by Mexico, and a marked increase in the 
price of lard would affect profoundly the welfare of the Mexican people generally. 
After discussing with Mexican officials alternative methods of distributing imported 
lard at reasonable prices, OIT came to the conclusion that the method adopted was 
the only feasible solution. 


In considering applications for licenses to export lard to Mexico, OIT will apply the 


usual criteria and provisions as defined in Current Export Bulletin 457. 
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straining effect, at least short-run, on 
domestic prices within the country. In 
the absence of an Agreement, the Gov- 
ernment probably could not have re- 
sisted domestic pressures for protection 
‘s the case of certain products and would 
in all likelihood have increased duties 
and/or imposed other restrictions on im- 
portation to a greater degree than has 
thus far occurred. The effect of such 
action would have been to make the 
imported products more expensive, min- 
jmize competition therefrom, and enable 
domestic producers of similar items to 
manipulate their pricing policy free of 
effective foreign competition. 


Protectionism, Pro and Con 


IT IS CONTENDED by some advocates 
of such protectionism that the Mexican 
Government could keep such pricing 
action under surveillance and that the 
jong-run effects in terms of increasing 
productivity and raising the low levels 
of living would be good. It is, however, 
difficult to see what incentive there would 
be for local producers to cut costs, in- 
crease efficiency, reduce prices, and con- 
sequently contribute to improvement of 
living levels in the absence of effective 
competition or rigid governmental con- 
trols—which could probably be admin- 
istered only with great difficulty. 

There can obviously be only the keen- 
est sympathy from all quarters with the 
objective of raising living levels in Mex- 
ico. From the United States business 
view alone, this would have the effect 
of making Mexico a much stronger 
neighbor and better business partner. 
There is, however, a decided difference 
of opinion among observers of the situa- 








COURTESY PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Iron ingots waiting to be shipped at the Monterrey Steel Mill, Mexico. 


tion on the proper means to be used for 
attaining the objective. 


Prices Mount at Accelerated 
Pace 


AS A RESULT of the peso devaluation, 
prices in Mexico can be expected to rise 
in the near future at a somewhat more 
rapid average rate than they have been 
rising in recent months. While prices 
showed some tendency toward leveling off 
in 1947, presumably as a result of decline 
in money supply because of the balance- 
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One of the fine rooms in Mexico’s Department of Communications and Public Works— 
a Department that has recently made a number of significant decisions cited in this 


article. 
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of-payments deficit, they resumed their 
upward course in 1948 despite a contin- 
uation of the balance-of-payments def- 
icit, which was more than offset by fail- 
ure to hold the line in bank-credit policy 
as rigidly as it was held in 1947. The 
general wholesale price index of the Bank 
of Mexico (1929 equals 100) rose from 
302.4 in January 1948 to 313.2 in May— 
an increase of 3.6 percent in that short 
period. , 

Recent reports indicate that peso 
prices of imported products have risen 
since July 22 by about 35 percent and 
that numerous domestic products have 
also incurred some price increases of not 
much smaller magnitude. The Govern- 
ment is attempting to meet the situation 
by price control of additional basic con- 
sumption items, by competitive selling 
of such items by one of its agencies, by 
establishment of distribution centers for 
basic agricultural products where farm- 
ers will sell directly to the public, and 
by subsidized importation of certain 
basic foods. 

Whatever the new fixed peso-dollar 
rate may be, the full depreciation from 
the old rate of 4.85 to the dollar should 
continue to be reflected in increased peso 
prices for all imports, mitigated for the 
consumer only by the extent to which 
the Government will subsidize the im- 
portation of such items as basic food- 
stuffs consumed by most of the people, 
who can hardly afford the increase. As 
in the incidence of import-duty in- 
creases, the effect will be lessening of 
foreign competition and greater latitude 
for the pricing policy of domestic indus- 
trialists. In many cases, however, where 


(Continued on p. 45) 

















Economic Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — | 
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Placing With ERP Countries the 
Commodities for which U. S. Ex- 
port Licenses Have Been Denied: 


Policy and Procedure Announced 
by ECA 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, on August 25 announced policy 
and procedure for administering Section 
204 of the ECA Appropriations Act relat- 
ing to placing with participating coun- 
tries of commodities for which export 
licenses have been denied by, or cannot 
be obtained from, the Department of 
Commerce. 

Section 204 provides that whenever an 
export license has been denied or cannot 
be obtained for a commodity which was 
to be shipped to a nonparticipating coun- 
try, under a contract entered into in good 
faith prior to March 1, 1948, the ECA 
Administrator “shall provide for the pro- 
curement of such commodity to transfer 
to a participating country in accordance 
with the requirements of such country, 
at not less than the contract price,” in- 
cluding any cost incurred in converting 
the commodity to meet the requirements 
of the participating country. 

The phrase “in accordance with the 
requirements of the country”’ means that 
procurement is to be arranged with re- 
spect to such stranded merchandise as 
can reasonably be made to fit the re- 
quirements of a participating country. 
Procurement for purposes of holding or 
scrapping is barred. ECA will transfer 
the commodity to the participating coun- 
try, where such transfer can be arranged, 
at the cost of acquisition including any 
cost of conversion. 

To assure that the greatest possible 
quantity of these commodities are trans- 
ferred to participating countries, an 
agreement has been concluded between 
ECA and the Department of Commerce. 
The agreement is designed to expedite 
interchange of information on commod- 
ities covered by Section 204. When 
exporters appeal to the Department of 
Commerce to reconsider its rejection of 
applications to export goods covered by 
Section 204, the Department of Com- 
Section 204, the Department of Com- 
merce will hold up action on such cases 
for 30 days after the appeal. During 

to place the goods with a participating 
country. 
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To date all cases presented to the ECA 
under Section 204 have involved indus- 
trial equipment and machinery. Because 
ECA does not have the exact specifica- 
tions of machinery and equipment re- 
quired by the participating countries, the 
Industry Division of ECA has submitted 
detailed specifications of the machines 
available to the country missions in 
Washington. By extensive distribution 
of such specifications and continued em- 
phasis, in contacts with representatives 
of participating countries, on the avail- 
ability of such commodities, ECA hopes 
to develop requirements for this ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

In order to distribute this information 
among participating countries, it has 
been suggested that suppliers whose li- 
censes have been denied, and who are 
interested in disposing of these materials, 
furnish ECA with a copy of the con- 
tract and of the specifications. It is 
asked that such information be for- 
warded to the Industry Division, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 800 


Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washington 
25, D. C. 
Sales of Grain to Participating 


Countries: To Be Made Directly 
by Private U. S. Suppliers to 
ERP Governments or Agents, 
After December | 


Effective December 1, 1948, all sales 
of grain to participating countries, with 
the exception of Bizone Germany, Aus- 
tria, Greece, Trieste, and China, will be 
made directly by private suppliers in the 
United States to the governments of the 
participating countries or their author- 
ized agents, Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, announced 
September 1. 

Owing to special distribution problems, 
grain purchases for these excepted areas 
will be made by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the time being. 

Mr. Hoffman’s action was taken after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Charles F. Brannan, and other 
interested agencies, and follows the 
directive of Congress in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1948 which provided that 
the Administrator “shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of this title, 
utilize private channels of trade.” 





| 


The commodity principally affecteg by 
this decision is wheat, which presently | 
is being purchased by the Department of | 
Agriculture for delivery to countries jy 
the European Recovery Program. Floyy | 
sales were returned to private trade 
trade channels on July 1, and for some 
months most coarse grains have been 
sold directly by United States suppliers 
to the participating countries, Corp 
has not been available in export quanti. 
ties for the past year, but as this year’s 
crop begins to move, it will also be han. 





dled by private exporters after Decem. | 


ber 1. 

As soon as grain allocations are ap. 
nounced for December, ECA will issue 
the necessary procurement authoriza- 
tions to participating countries upon ap- 
proval of requests for ECA financing, 
These countries, or their private import- 
ers, are then authorized to negotiate 
purchases directly with commercial sup- 
pliers in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the procurement authori- 
zations. 

In order to facilitate the handling of 
grains, particularly grains for which ECA 
funds will be used in payment, the ECA 
released on September 1 an information 
bulletin indicating in detail how such 
business may be transacted. This bul- 
letin may be obtained upon request by 
writing to the Office of Information, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
800 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


New Procurement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $57,477,236 for the 
week ended Wednesday, August 25, and 
brought cumulative grant authorizations 
to $1,245,798.925, with adjustments. 
Grants to Western European countries, 
Trieste, and China are included in the 
cumulative figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as coal, metals, medical supplies, ma- 
chinery, mining and construction equip- 
ment hides, chemicals, and paper, as 
well as foodstuffs, were included in the 
new authorizations. 

New authorizations were issued to: 
Austria, Belgium, Bizone Germany, Den- 
mark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Trieste, and China. 

In procurement authorizations listed 
below, the procuring agency is the gov- 
ernment of the participating country or 
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its authorized agents or importers and 
the country of origin is the United States, 


unless otherwise specified: 


To AUSTRIA 


Copra (country of origin: Philip- 


pines) (procuring agency: 

Dept. Agric.) ---- wanwnwnn Was Ge cae 
Coal (from Bizone Germany) -- 7, 920, 000 
Coal (Poland) ---.--------- -. 1,425,000 
pried whole eggs (agency: Dept. 

Agric.) ----------- --- 300, 000 
Frozen whole eggs (Dept. Agric.) 1, 502, 315 
Air compressor (one) -------~-- 44, 000 
Rolling-mill machinery panes 430, 000 
Copper (increase) (Bur. of Fed 

Supply) . ae 4, 320 
Medical supplies (decrease ) 

(Dept. Army) --- - (4, 000) 
Cattle hides . = —— 31, 000 
carbon black 150, 000 

Total Austria . 13, 226, 795 
To BELGIUM 
Wheat (agency: Dept. Agric.) 428, 274 
To BIZONE GERMANY 
Barley (Dept. Agric.) ee 1, 179, 732 
Grain sorghum (Dept. Agric.) 2, 246, 400 
Mine cars (5,500) (from Bel- 

gium) -- — 3, 000, 000 
Mine wagons (300) (Belgium) 1, 500, 000 
Petroleum-crude oil (Venezuela) 

(Dept. Army) : 162, 500 
Petroleum-crude oil (Iran) 

(Dept. Army) ; . 563, 300 

Total Bizone Germany 8, 651, 932 
To DENMARK 
Peanut meal (in bags) (from 

Brazil ) 26, 250 
Motor vehicle parts and acces- 

sories 1, 750, 000 
Aircraft spare parts 100, 000 
Peanut cake or expellers (in 

bags) (Uruguay) 17, 000 
Cottonseed cake or expellers (in 

bags) (Paraguay) é 97, 750 
Cottonseed cake (‘in bags) (Bra- 

zil) 47, 300 
Sunflower-seed cake or expellers 

(Paraguay ) 20, 000 
Cotton yarn 400, 000 

Steam merchant Vessels (3) (Can- 

ada) 1, 759, 000 
Fuel oil (Netherlands West In- 

dies) 245, 000 
Liquid and hard petroleum prod- 

ucts 955, 000 
Petroleum products (decrease) 

(Venezuela) (111, 816) 

Total Denmark 5, 305, 484 

To FRANCE 
China bristles 30, 600 
Sweetened condensed milk 380, 000 


Dried whole milk 
Evaporated milk 
Crude oil ( Venezuela) 


1, 743, 750 
1, 632, 000 
2, 300, 000 


Crude oil , 260, 000 
Freight cars (1,000) 2, 000, 000 
Lead (Mexico) 832, 400 
Copper electrolytic (Canada) 1, 203, 000 
Spare parts for miscellaneous 

electrical equipment 299, 750 
Precision instruments and parts 

(Canada) 4, 200 
Tungsten ore 333, 300 
Radio tubes 84, 000 
Tobacco 101, 000 
Linseed meal (in bags) 330, 700 


Total France 12, 639, 700 
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To GREECE 
SE a aresesdnnssase wiiceivs $163, 200 
WES Sn cn adcuenewemaeaews 1, 050, 000 
Electrical apparatus (from Switz- 

| SPS ae a a ae 10, 000 
Electrical apparatus (Belgium) _- 30, 000 
Office machinery (Switzerland) _- 10, 000 
Office machinery (Italy) ~------- 10, 000 
Motor vehicles and parts (Italy) - 10, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals________--- 20, 000 
Construction and mining equip- 

ment (Beigium) ............. 30,000 
Special industrialequipment 

SENN, fo enine'c corinne een 25, 000 
Motor vehicles and parts (Italy) - 10, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals_______~--- 20, 000 
Construction and mining equip- 

ment (Belgium)............. 30, 000 
Special industrial equipment 

IND cin Sci vce: xs dec vance ecm ie 25, 000 
Linseed oil (Dept. Agric.) —- 476, 725 
Nitrogen fertilizer (Bur. Federal 

RE acs ie rare er gabe names ican 585, 000 
BEACHING GOOIS on iirc ccwnwa 50, 000 
Construction and mining equip- 

I esha sama emcee 60, 000 
Engines and turbines_____-_-_--~- 30, 000 
Electrical apparatus__-____- --- 120, 000 
Coal (Bizone Germany) -__----- 675, 000 
Industrial equipment-__---___-_- 75, 000 
Industrial equipment (Belgium) - 10, 000 
Generators and motors-_---_--- i 100, 000 
Nonferrous metals (Canada) ---- 10, 000 
Nonferrous metals (Chile) __- 10, 000 
Generators and motors (Mexico) - 10, 000 
Paper stock, paper board, other 

paper and products-_-_--_--- 20, 000 
Lumber, sawmill products_-_-_--__- 150, 000 
Advanced iron and steel mill 

| eee cee pounce 15, 000 
Primary iron and_ “steel mill 

OG oh cae owes 480, 000 
Medical and surgical supplies__-- 864, 000 

Total Greece 5, 098, 925 
To ITALY 
Wheat flour . . 2, 223, 500 
To NETHERLANDS 
Wheat (Dept. Agric.) 2, 560, 366 
Petroleum products. 743, 000 
Total Netherlands 3, 303, 366 
To Norway 

Liquid petroleum products 

Netherlands West Indies) 600, 000 


Bars 149, 863 





Steel sheets 9, 798 
Structural shapes 386, 410 
Steel plates 742, 943 
Cotton yarn 623, 400 
Total Norway 2, 572, 414 
To TRIESTE 
Coal (Dept. Army) 297, 000 
To CHINA 
Technical services 25, 000 
Total procurement = au- 
thorizations listed above 
CN Fan cee ernas emia - 53, 772, 390 


In addition, new authorizations were 
approved for ocean freight in the amount 
of $3,704,846. 

Procurement authorizations, including 
ocean freight, by country since the incep- 
tion of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 


ministration up to August 25, with ad- 
justments, follow: 


WA. 2 Soscwe ane cue. 2s $80, 230, 231 
WO, dg cede. kes 2, 214, 514 
Bizone Germany---_-___-_--_--- 124, 425, 347 
RIT iiss nensinrsitcin nanan 25, 608, 549 
ig halite Re NR ERs cern rch Aa POS lay 316, 352, 730 
French Zone Germany------_- 23, 568, 193 
CI 5 os oe rete 60, 789, 168 
WE oa bess ccdogneteuees 131, 418, 578 
RTE eee tee 79, 358, 247 
OO inc Suniauwnw Sokeaeeat S 22, 962, 454 
WORF Sake neodenase tee 6, 566, 608 


United Kingdom __-__~_- seth baie 306, 566, 200 


Total Europe.._......- 1, 180, 060, 819 
CRAM ain st ccna se mee nendesue 65, 738, 106 


Total all countries___-_-_ 1, 245, 798, 925 


Total procurement authorizations to 
date by commodities follow: Europe, in- 
cluding Trieste: 


Food and Agriculture— 


ee eee $229, 976, 046 
Went Got... enue 73, 726, 817 
PIN av cecmaecundanar aac 56, 886, 656 
Dairy products........-- 28, 184, 595 
Other food products__---_- 75, 132, 022 
Inedible oils and fats___- 22, 024, 928 
Re Lee ee 11, 231, 297 
I xis cos mad wes 16, 586, 953 
CR Ss aan 56, 186, 200 
NNN ss ad ec ere 25, 838, 800 
Ee Ea ae ee 1, 659, 394 
Industry— 

NE eran op niaia aaearseee 104, 840, 000 
Petroleum products__.._. 117, 001, 598 
Medicines and pharma- 

Ci cence cttineas 5, 598, 246 
| 14, 501, 710 
Nonferrous metals_--_---- 73, 163, 675 
Iron and steel— 

gs a eee 18, 432, 182 

pO ee 7, 933, 191 
Agricultural equipment_-_ 1, 417, 107 


Industrial equipment_- _--- 34, 653, 615 


Aircraft, parts, and atces- 


III caine Sub o 3, 222, 500 
ene ene 20, 661, 000 
Pulp and paper.........- 12, 145, 350 
CE snenctccnases oaeae 15, 411, 454 


1, 026, 415, 341 


Qecan IGM... «= 52500-55- 153, 645, 478 


Total Europe_____--_-- 1, 180, 060, 819 





China: 

Food and Agriculture— 
, ees ea tak eo 2, 153, 738 
NE hes an-cid draenei ae 15, 425, 770 
Ce gs ce ee 46, 700, 000 
POT cece cecccas 85, C00 
Technical services- -. 40, 000 
Ocean freight_-.-_----- ; 1, 328, 598 
65, 738, 106 
Total all countries__--- 1, 245, 798, 925 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions up to August 25, $918,796,564 was 
authorized for purchase by participat- 
ing countries or their authorized agents 
or importers through trade channels. 
Procurement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


$216, 564, 004 
101, 158, 546 


Department of Agriculture_ -- 
Department of Army--------- 


Department of Navy_-----.-- 3, 149,015 
Bureau of Federal Supply---- 6, 130, 796 
327, 002, 361 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BLENOS AIRES 
(Dated August 19, 1948) 


There appears to have been no im- 
provement in the dollar situation in 
Argentina, and payments are not being 
authorized for any but the most essen- 
tial goods even when the goods have 
already arrived. Very little besides 
fuels and medicinals has been considered 
essential. 

Argentina’s exchange difficulties are 
not limited to dollars. Reports indicate 
that the National Bank of Belgium ad- 
vised Belgian banks against opening 
credits for exports to Argentina without 
full coverage. This would seem to indi- 
cate that, turning to Belgium for sup- 
plies previously bought in the United 
States, Argentina was in danger of wiping 
out its favorable credit balance with Bel- 
gium. In reply to the step taken by the 
Belgian banks, the Argentine Central 
Bank changed its regulations to require 
that all exchange permits for Belgian 
goods would be subject to the prior study 
and approval of the Bank. 

A payments agreement with Bolivia 
was concluded in July which provided 
for the financial implementation of the 
Commercial Agreement signed with that 
country in 1947, whereby credits were 
to be extended to Bolivia for trade and 
internal development. 

In the same month, the Government 
expropriated one of the two remaining 
foreign-owned gas companies operating 
in Argentina, bringing to 97 percent the 
proportion of the gas services owned and 
operated by the Federal Government. 

A committee, including representatives 
of private business, has been appointed to 
study the revision of rail and other trans- 
portation rates. Inasmuch as railway 
rates will have to be raised considerably 
to put the railroads on a sound financial 
basis, the new tariffs should have con- 
siderable influence on the economy of 
the country and on its export trade. 

The Government has announced that 
under its plan for bringing into the coun- 
try complete foreign plants, 37 foreign 
companies (mostly Italian) have been 
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authorized to move with 


to Argentina 
their equipment and key personnel. 
Grain exports from mid-July through 


the first 2 weeks of August were very 
little larger than in the preceding month, 
shipments of the five leading cereals, in- 
cluding corn, averaging about 77,500 met- 
ric tons per week. At the close of the 
period, however, following sharply lower 
temperatures in late July and the com- 
mencement of Government purchasing 
on August 9, the movement of new corn 
was on the increase. 

Meanwhile, through additional com- 
mitments to imposting countries, Argen- 
tina apparently reduced its remaining 
salable surplus of wheat to less than 
300,000 tons, and probably had little 
more than enough of the other small 
grains to cover existing commitments 
and provide a prudent carry-over. With 
respect to wheat, it was understood in 
trade circles that 385,000 tons were com- 
mitted to India during July in a barter 
arrangement for 70,000 tons of burlap 
Other sales of wheat totaling several 
hundred thousand tons, were reported. 
Egypt was understood to have purchased 
100,000 tons of new corn, for which re- 
imbursement was to be covered in part 
by 30,000 tons of rice. 

The Argentine meat trade in early 
August was stimulated by the announce- 
ment that the United States Army was 
purchasing beef, mutton, lamb, and tur- 
keys for its military personnel in Ger- 
many and in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. The initial contracts were re- 
ported to total 2,000,000 pounds of bone- 
less beef, in equal proportion of fore- 
quarters and hindquarters, United States 
good grade, at 26.25 cents ‘(U. S. cur- 
rency) per pound, 560,000 pounds frozen 
lamb carcasses, good grade at 19.50 cents 
per pound: 168,000 pounds beef livers at 
21.60 cents per pound, and 900,000 pounds 
of turkeys at 48 and 46 cents per pound, 
grades A and B, respectively, all c. i. f. 
Bremerhaven. At mid-August, it was 
reported that additional purchases were 
contemplated. 

Soon after these purchases were made, 
at prices considerab!y above the agree- 
ment prices for shipment to the United 
Kingdom, the Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture declared at the opening of 
the annua! livestock exposition at Buenos 











Aires that higher prices will also be de. 
manded of the United Kingdom at the 
next meat-contract negotiation. 

Livestock receipts were relatively light 
during the past month, reflecting in part 
the deterioration in pasture conditions 
and also the liquidation in sheep flocks 
which has been taking place during the 
past year because of the migration of 
rural labor to industrial employment. 
The normal seasonal slump in catt'e re. 
ceipts was accentuated by a tendency for 
fatteners to reduce deliveries when prices 
weakened temporarily 

In general, however, interest in live- 
stock raising continues to take prece- 
dence over crop production, and, with the 
sharply higher prices being paid for wool, 
it is believed that the low point in sheep 
numbers may have been reached. So far, 
the proportion of lambs saved also has 
been above normal 

Owing to a virtual standstill on ex- 
portation, the linseed-oil stocks were re- 
ported by trade observers at mid-August 
to be not less than 160,000 metric tons. 

The potato crop is announced as being 
considerab'y larger than the crop of the 
preceding year, and is expected to be 
sufficient to cover domestic requirements 
without importations. 

The citrus-fruit crop is estimated as 
totaling 290,800 tons of oranges, 90,500 
tons of tangerines, 46,700 tons of lemons, 
and 4,670 tons of grapefruit. With the 
exception of tangerines, these figures 
represent substantial increases over the 
preceding year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER ARRANGEMENT FOR EGYPTIAN RICE 


Argentina has concluded arrangements 


with Egypt for the procurement of 30,000 
tons of Egyptian rice in exchange for Argen- 
tine agricultural products, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy at Buenos 
Aires, dated August 4, 1948 


Australia 


Economic Conditions 


Seasonal conditions were satisfactory 
for agriculture in most of Australia dur- 
ing the June quarter of 1948, with the 
exception of the central and northwest- 
ern sectors of Queensland where drought 
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prevailed. Generally the outlook for 
pastoral production is excellent, and if 
rainfall is adequate in those parts of 
the cereal belt where it has been sub- 
normal in recent months, a successful’ 
harvest should result. However, agricul- 
tural production is retarded by shortages 
of coal, resulting in insufficient transport 
for products and reduced output of 
essential farming machinery and spare 
parts; high costs of material and labor; 
and heavy taxation. 

Although hampered by shortages of 
coal and labor, industrial production 
continued to increase in most lines. 
Broken Hill Pty. Ltd. announced plans 
for a tin-plate mill, an additional sheet 
mill at Port Kembla, and a structural 
steel mill at Whyalla, together with ad- 
ditional blast furnaces and power plant. 
Production was about to start in an 
asphalt refinery near Sydney. An Amer- 
ican company started the manufacture 
of combine harvesters and completed 
plans for the manufacture of tractors in 
Victoria 

The demand for motorcars continued 
far in excess of supply, despite the in- 
creasing availability of small British 
cars. The dollar budget provided for im- 
ports of cars and chassis from the United 
States and Canada to the value of A£6,- 
000,000 in 1948-49. The number of units 
to be imported may be 20,000 to 25,000, 
most of them brought in as chassis or 
component parts. In 1947, there were 
15,052 American cars and 17,226 trucks 
sold. Production of the new Australian 
car is expected to start in October and 
public sale in February 1949. Other cars 
are being made to an increasing extent 
of Australian components. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES 


The combined cost-of-living index for 
the six capital cities of Australia in- 
creased 2.4 percent in the second quarter 
of 1948, to a point 38.6 percent higher 
than in September 1939. These rises 
were attributed to higher prices for 
bread, flour, jam, eggs, bacon, milk, meat, 
and clothing and in some cities higher 
fuel costs. The highest increase for the 
quarter was 2.8 percent in Sydney and 
the cumulative increase was 38.9 percent. 
Although the index is fairly comprehen- 
sive it does not include fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which sold at record high 
prices during the quarter, nor does it 
consider black-market prices, which were 
greatly in excess of authorized rates in 
the case of rents and fuel in the principal 
Cities. 

In a referendum held in June, nearly 
60 percent of the voters voted against a 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
give the Federal Government permanent 
power to control rents, prices, and 
charges. Although it was generally 
agreed that the vote was not against 
price control but only against centraliza- 
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tion of power the Prime Minister an- 
nounced immediately after the referen- 
dum that rent controls would be dis- 
continued August 16 and price controls 
September 20. It was also announced 
that Government subsidies, which had 
been paid on a number of basic com- 
modities for domestic consumption, to 
prevent increases in living costs, would 
be discontinued October 31 on potatoes 
and September 30 on milk and coal. 
Subsidies were discontinued June 30 on 
raw cotton, goatskins, and pickled pelts, 
as well as on interstate shipping freights, 
and July 31 on wool and imported tex- 
tiles and yarn. Superphosphates and 
nitrogenous fertilizers will continue to 
be subsidized. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1948, the Government 
paid out A£45,000,000 on subsidies, and 
their removal can be expected to have 
a profound effect on the cost of living. 
Rationing, however, continues on but- 
ter, cheese, tea, and coal, but was abol- 
ished on meat and clothing June 22. 

Government controls will be continued 
on butter, tallow, hides, rabbit skins, 
lead, zinc, copper, and tin. In most 
cases these controls are designed to in- 
sure the sale of these items for domestic 
consumption at prices considerably be- 
low the world parity level and to pre- 
vent the exportation of too large a pro- 
portion of the commodity involved. 

The premiers of the six state govern- 
ments met in Canberra June 21 and 22 
to discuss the institution of coordinated 
price-control measures to replace the 
Federal controls. It was agreed that 
controls should be retained on a number 
of essential goods but that controls re- 
garded as unnecessary should be aban- 
doned. Price policies would be coordi- 
nated through a conference of state price 
commissioners, meeting monthly, with a 
small permanent secretariat to be located 
in Sydney. Action was deferred on the 
question of financial relief to the states, 
to cover the cost of price control and the 
increased cost of administration as a re- 
sult of increased prices and wages, ex- 
pected to be caused by withdrawal of 
subsidies. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SALES 


Wholesale and retail sales continued in 
good volume in the first and second quar- 
ters of 1948, exceeding those for the cor- 
responding period of 1947 by about 15 
percent, of which only about half was 
attributed to higher prices. Depart- 
ment-store stocks were generally ade- 
quate, although a decline in supplies of 
textiles appeared likely unless increased 
imports from Great Britain, India, and 
continental Europe should make up for 
the loss of American goods. Czechoslo- 
vakia appeared to be a promising source 
of supply, and it was also anticipated 
that cotton goods would be received from 
Japan in exchange for wool. 


INDUSTRIES PLAN EXPANSION PROGRAM 


Industries have begun or proposed ex- 
pansion programs involving a capital ex- 
penditure of nearly A£98,000,000. Of this 
amount, industries with British interests 
accounted for A£6,500,000 and those with 
American interests, A£11,000,000. 

According to the Commonwealth Bank, 
572 companies increased their capital 
from A£422,300,000 in 1939 to A£456,800,- 
000 in 1947. Their profits fell from 6.8 
percent of capital in 1939 to 5.9 percent 
in 1945 and increased to 7.3 percent in 
1947. 


NATIONAL INCOME INCREASES 


According to the National Bank of 
Australasia Ltd., the national income for 
1947-48 was A£1,571,000,000, a 24 percent 
increase over the preceding year and 96 
percent over the A£803,000,000 estimated 
for 1938-39. Prices, according to the 
Commonwealth Index of Wholesale 
Prices, increased about 57 percent be- 
tween 1938-39 and 1947-48, and the pop- 
ulation increased from 6,900,000 to 7,600,- 
000. Reduced to a per capita basis and 
adjusted for price changes, the 1947-48 
income amounted in prewar’ values to 
about A£132 per capita, against A£116 
in 1938-39, a 14 percent increase in real 
income per capita. The benefit of the 
increase appears to have gone mainly to 
primary producers and wage earners. 
In terms of goods, according to the Bank, 
the income in the form of tobacco, bev- 
erages, cosmetics, and similar consum- 
ers’ goods was greater than before the 
war; the supply of such essentials as 
housing materials and house fittings was 
less. 


SURPLUS Or REVENUE 


Australian Government revenue was 
exceptionally good in 1947-48, exceeding 
budget estimates by A£61,000,000. Ex- 
penditures were A£30,000,000 over esti- 
mates and an anticipated deficit of 
A£30,000,000 was thus turned into a sur- 
plus of about A£1,000,000. Critics pointed 
out that the actual surplus was much 
greater, as investments were in some in- 
stances shown as expenditures. These 
included A£10,000,000 deposited with the 
International Monetary Fund and A£19,- 
400,000 added to the unexpended balance 
of the National Welfare Fund. 

The Commonwealth Bank figure for 
gold and balances held abroad (made up 
largely of sterling balances in London) 
was A£255,000,000 on June 30, 1948, a 
very substantial increase over the A£174,- 
000,000 on December 31, 1947, and 
A£207,400,000 on June 30, 1947, reflect- 
ing the return from heavy wool and 
wheat exports at high prices. 


BANKING ACT, 1947, DECLARED INVALID 


The Banking Act of 1947 to nationalize 
trading banks in Australia was recently 
declared invalid by the High Court. This 
measure would have affected 2,230 
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branches of the major trading banks. 
The average amount of deposits per 
branch is about A£300,000. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Australian exports totaled A£366,541,- 
000 and imports A£308,488,000 in the first 
11 months of the fiscal year 1947-48, 
(June 1947 to July 1948), leaving a favor- 
able balance of A£58,053,000. “This com- 
pares with exports of A£281,542,000, im- 
ports of A£188 644,009, and a favorable 
balance of A£92,898,000 in the first 11 
months of 1946-47. The 1947-48 bal- 
ance left Australia with ample credits in 
London, but these are not readily con- 
vertible-into dollars. Since the United 
States is the best source of supply of 
many of Australia’s import require- 
ments, import trade is restricted by a 
severe shortage of dollars. Exports of 
A£31,590,000 to the United States and 
Af£4,248.000 to Canada, against imports 
of A£64,529,000 from the United States 
and A£13,972,000 from Canada, left a 
dollar deficit of A£42,663,000 for the 11 
months ended May 31, 1948. Visible and 
invisible trade for the full fiscal year is 
estimated to have produced a deficit dol- 
lar balance of about A£65,000,000. Pro- 
posals that a dollar loan should be sought 
did not apparently meet with much favor 
in Government circles. 

This balance would have been greater 
if the Government had not canceled a 
number of licenses for imports from dol- 
lar countries, in the latter part of 1947. 
For the fiscal year 1948-49, a dollar 
budget limited imports to the “irre- 
ducible minimum” of A£57,000,000, plus 
approximately A£7,000,000 for petroleum 
products, with the further provision that 
licenses would be issued at the rate of 
A£14,250,000 a quarter and only for one 
quarter ahead. Following a trip to Lon- 
don, at which the question of the British 
dollar position was discussed the Prime 
Minister announced that the Govern- 
ment was prepared to take whatever 
action was needed to support the British 
position even though it was realized that, 
without substantial imports of capital 
equipment from the United States, na- 
tional development would be delayed. 
This was taken to indicate the possibility 
of a reduction even in the “irreducible 
minimum.” 


BRITAIN BE3sT CUSTOMER 


It is anticipated that the Empire’s pro- 
portion of Australian imports will in- 
crease markedly in 1948-49 with increas- 
ing availability of motorcars, machinery, 
textiles, chemicals, and other goods from 
Great Britain and with imports from 
dollar areas severely limited. Of total 
imports of A£308,488,000 in the 11 
months ended May 31, 1948, those valued 
at A£115,497,000 came from Great Brit- 
ain, A£25,659,000 from India, and a total 
of A£186,007,000 from all British coun- 
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tries (including A£13,972,000 from Can- 
ada, a dollar country). The proportion, 
about 38 percent of total imports from 
Great Britain and 60 percent from Brit- 
ish countries, differs little from the 60 
percent and 40 percent, respectively, in 
1938-39. Only 13 percent of the value of 
imports came from dollar areas in May 
1948, against 39 percent in May 1947. 

Of the principal Australian exports in 
1947-48, butter and meat went almost 
entirely to Great Britain. Wheat went 
largely to India and Great Britain, 
though Ireland (Eire), New Zealand, 
France, Iraq, and Italy were also substan- 
tial markets. Ceylon, Malaya, Egypt, 
Palestine, Aden, Maritius, and India were 
the best markets for flour. Wool was 
widely distributed, with the United States 
taking only 121,127,200 pounds valued at 
A£23,406,000, for the 11 months, against 
323,716,400 pounds valued at A£34 342,000 
in the like period of 1946-47. Great Brit- 
ain was the largest importer of Austra- 
lian wool, by value, with the United 
States second, but ranked after France 
and only slightly ahead of Belgium in 
quantity. Other important importers 
were Italy, Russia, Germany, Nether- 
lands, Canada, Turkey, and Sweden. 
American purchasers were apparently 
deterred by the high prices. According 
to wool brokers, some countries pur- 
chased Australian wool for pounds with 
a view to reselling it to the United States 
and thus acquiring dollars. Russia and 
Japan were especially active bidders for 
wool during the quarter ended June 30 
and may be expected to be substantial 
importers in the 1948-49 fiscal year. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATE3 


In addition to wool, the other principal 
exports to the United States in the 11 
months ended May 31, 1948, were rabbit 
skins and minerals. Principal imports 
from the United States, according to 
newspaper reports, were textiles (A£16,- 
400.000); metals and metal manufac- 
tures, including motorcar chassis and 
parts (A£10,000,000); machinery ‘(A£9,- 
700,000) ; petroleum products (A£6,490,- 
000); tobacco (A£4,600,000); paper 
(A£3,000,000); drugs and _ chemicals 
(A£2,200,000) ; electrical equipment 
(A£1,700,000), and timber ‘A£1,600,000). 


DOLLAR BUDGET 


With a view to reducing the dollar 
drain, a dollar budget was drawn up to 
cover all licenses for imports from dollar 
countries from April 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949; it was assumed that this license 
period would approximately correspond 
to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, 
for actual imports. The quota for the 
year was set at A£57,000,000, not includ- 
ing petroleum products, but it was an- 
nounced that licenses would be issued 
only for one quarter at a time, at the rate 
of A£14,250,000 a quarter. That amount 
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was approved for the first and Second 
quarters, but statements made following 
the Prime Minister’s visit to London | 
early in July gave rise to conjecture, | 


that the amounts might be cut for the } 


third and fourth quarters. 
IMPORT-LICENSING POLicy 

Even where no dollars were immegj. 
ately involved, the Government has jp 
most cases refused applications for jm. 
port licenses from dollar countries in ex. 
cess of the quota. This has almost in- 
variably been the case when applications 
have been made to import consumers’ 
goods, leaving the money in the coun. 
try for permanent investment. Appli- 
cations for imports of machinery ang 
equipment as capital investments in new 
factories have been considered individ. 
ually, on their merits. If the industry 
is considered essential and additional 
production is badly needed, favorable 
consideration is likely; otherwise, the 
application is generally refused on the 
grounds that the venture would ulti- 
mately require remittance of dividends 
and would compete with existing fac- 
tories for coal and labor. It is under- 
stood that favorable consideration js 
more likely if the foreign investment rep. 
resents a minority interest, with the ma- 
jority interest held in Australia. There 
has so far been no interference with 
dividend remittances by companies al- 
ready established in Australia, and fairly 
satisfactory arrangements have _ been 
made for remittance of royalties on mo- 
tion-picture films. 


TRADE WITH THE Far East 


Trade was resumed with the Nether- 
lands Indies, following the lifting of the 
stevedore union’s ban on shipping to 
that area. ‘(The union imposed a li- 
mited ban on shipments to Greece, how- 
ever). The Prime Minister announced 
on February 23 that limited two-way 
trade would be resumed with Japan. 
The arrangement, effective May 31, cov- 
ered both Government and private trade 
payments. Trade is financed in sterling, 
but SCAP reserves the right to require 
dollar payments for cotton textiles, at 
least in part. If SCAP requires more 
sterling than it can reasonably expect to 
be able to spend, it has the right to con- 
vert such surplus sterling into dollars. 
It is anticipated that Japan will supply 
silk and rayon, as well as cotton textiles, 
and will require wool and possibly wheat 
from Australia. 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILL-OF-ENTRY TaX EXEMPTION TO SPECI- 
FIED BOTTLES AND STOPPERS 
Effective December 30, 1947, in accordance 
with ordinance No. 19 of 1948, published in 
the British Guiana Official Gazette of June 
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19, item 3 in the third schedule of the cus- 
toms duties is amended to include “all bottles 
and pottle stoppers” imported solely for the 

rpose of packing goods of domestic manu- 
ae or production, thus automatically 
exempting these imports from the payment 
of the pill-of-entry tax to which third sched- 
ule items are not subject. Previously, item 3 
ered only “bottles suitable and intended 


cov ” 
pottling preserves, honey, or milk. 


for 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE IN THE BAHAMAS 


Throughout the month of July, trade 
in the Bahamas, B. W. I., was seasonably 
quiet and this trend is expected to con- 
tinue until fall. Food stocks were re- 
portedly ample for domestic needs, but 
other commodities, particularly those af- 
fected by rigid import controls, such as 
building materials, were in short supply. 
Owing to a forward movement in retail 
prices of consumer goods, the cost of liv- 
ing advanced somewhat. Most firms 
continued to import goods on terms of 
cash or letters of credit, and loca! obli- 
gations were well attended. 

In an effort to reduce further the col- 
ony’s dollar deficits, which in the past 
have been met by purchases from the 
United Kingdom dollar pool, the local 
government adopted two important 
measures for the purpose of protecting 
further its dollar supply. On July 17, a 
Food Production Committee was estab- 
lished for the increased control of food 
imports, and on July 31, new exchange- 
control reguiations were published. Asa 
result of these measures, the trade ex- 
pects a general reduction in the level of 
imports from hard-currency areas. 


Y . 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated August 19, 1948) 


Government controls will continue to 
be a basic Government policy, the Presi- 
dent of Chile told the annual meeting of 
the Chilean Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing the first week of August. The rela- 
tive merits of the directed-economy and 
the free-enterprise systems have been 
much discussed in the press 

According to official statistics, price 
control resulted in a smaller cost-of-liv- 
ing increase during the second quarter of 
1948 than during any recent quarterly 
period. Nevertheless these controls cre- 
ated or coincided with shortages of many 
essential items, such as coke for heating 
and cooking, meat, milk, butter, and 
soap. Control over foreign exchange 
caused a number of industries using im- 
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ported raw materials to operate below ca- 
pacity, but also resulted in a favorable 
merchandise balance of trade for the first 
5 months of 1948. 

Industrial production and the con- 
sumer in the central zone of Chi'e bene- 
fited from the inauguration on July 4, of 
the first unit of the Sauzal hydroelectric 
power plant. This additional 33,000 
horsepower, available to the Santiago 
area, reduced, but did not eliminate, elec- 
tricity rationing. 

Government revenues during June 
totaled 2,017,900,000 pesos—more than 
twice the June 1947 receipts of 910,900,- 
0CO pesos. While the two figures are not 
entirely comparable, owing to the inclu- 
sion this year of certain categories of 


revenue formerly credited directly to 
various semigovernmental institutions, 
the increase nevertheless marks a 


strengthening of the Treasury’s position 
as compared with previous years. 

A measure intended to strengthen the 
Government’s fiscal balance was a bill 
submitted to the Legislature for financing 
of the Fomento Corporation by extension 
through 1952 of the emergency taxes (ex- 
cept the 20 percent emergency surtax on 
copper producers) voted on a temporary 
basis last autumn to meet the fiscal 
crisis. This bill, if passed, will obviate 
recourse to internal borrowing to meet 
peso needs for the erection of the steel 
mill, exploitation of petroleum resources, 
and hydroelectric projects. On the other 
hand, Government employees have been 
pressing for salary increases to meet ris- 
ing living costs. 

Another bill provides for a new charter 
for the Fomento Corporation, redefining 
its functions and powers and designed 
to prevent duplications with other semi- 
governmental institutions. Under it the 
Corporation is charged with the addi- 
tional mandate of formulating plans for 
national development. These are to take 
into account all phases of the effort, both 
public and private, and to give due weight 
to the limitations set by the relationship 
of national savings to national income. 
The financing of the Corporation’s ac- 
tivities would be handled through the 
Government’s normal budgetary pro- 
cedures, insofar as foreign credits and 
income from investments are insufficient 
for its needs. Observations of the press 
point out that the project might subject 
the Corporation’s activities to partisan 
influences. 

A large number of import permits was 
granted during July, and there were in- 
dications that exchange allocations for 
some categories of imports Were ap- 
proaching exhaustion, especially in the 
case of textile products and machinery. 
Inasmuch as exchange to cover the costs 
of recently approved imports need not 
be provided (in most cases) until arrival 
of the merchandise, progressive exhaus- 
tion of the exchange budget need not 


indicate any actual or impending short- 
age of funds to meet these commitments. 

The value of the peso in the free ex- 
change market showed considerable re- 
covery during July and early August, but 
dropped from a high of between 68 and 
69 pesos per dollar to between 63 and 64 
pesos in mid-August. 

A bill authorizing coinage of domestic 
silver was passed by the Senate and has 
been approved by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
This measure, as well as another which 
would authorize imports of otherwise 
prohibited luxury goods, provided they 
are paid for with exchange derived from 
the sale of domestically produced gold, 
is designed to stimulate the smaller min- 
ing activities. 

Central Bank liabilities, which de- 
clined seasonally during June, increased 
moderately during July as the result of 
increased rediscounts by commercial 
banks. 

Nitrate production for the year ended 
June 30, 1948, amounted to 1,753,579 
metric tons, in comparison with 1,602,- 
063 tons in 1946-47 and 1,603,820 tons in 
1945-46. Shipments totaled 1,859,857 
tons as compared with 1,571,815 tons in 
the previous year, and stocks were re- 
ported at 81,013 metric tons. 

A bill proposed in Congress would ex- 
empt small- and medium-sized mining 
enterprises from the payment of taxes 
other than the 1-percent tax levied on 
the net sales value of minerals. 

The Petroleum Service announced 
that a production test on the wildcat 
well located at San Sebastian was un- 
successful and that a test on Springhill 
No. 14 has resulted in gas. No. 15 is now 
being tested. 

Chile’s perennial shortage of meat 
has been intensified by heavy snowfalls 
over the Andean passes which prevented 
the movement of cattle from Argentina. 
In Santiago and other large centers, daily 
slaughterings have been the lowest in 
years. Other factors contributing to 
the meat crisis were an outbreak of 
trichinosis which tended to discourage 
the consumption of pork—and coastal 
storms which reduced the supply of fish. 
Increased shipments of frozen mutton 
and lamb from Magallanes provided the 
only relief. 

The current meat shortage has re- 
vived agitation to make Chile independ- 
ent of foreign beef. The relatively low 
and controlled cattle prices, and the fail- 
ure to make seasonal variations in the 
price level, are blamed for low livestock 
production and marketing. Critics point 
to the increase in wheat production fol- 
lowing the Government's establishment 
of remunerative prices for that crop and 
argue that cattle production would re- 
spond similarly to adequate price in- 
centives. 
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There was no improvement in retail 
trade in July. Electrical power ration- 
ing reduced industrial wages and lim- 
ited sales to essential lines. The value 
per sales slip in department stores was 
on a par with June but under July of 
last year. Although July is the month 
of winter stock-clearance sales for the 
shoe trade, sales volume and income 
Were considerably under July 1947. 

Speculation in hides and skins, follow- 
ing their liberation from rationing June 
25, prompted a Government decree 
which requires abattoirs to sell these 
products only to registered salters and 
tanners. Monthly reports, to the Price 
Control Agency, on the number of ani- 
mals slaughtered, hides-and-skins 
stocks and trade are also required. 

Opal-glass tableware is now being 
manufactured in Chile at the rate of 
8,500,000 pieces a year. The retail price 
is 998 pesos for a set of 84 pieces. 
Cheapest comparable crockery sets re- 
tail for 1,410 pesos. The local manufac- 
turer will soon be ready to manufacture 
pyrex at the rate of 8,000 pieces a day. 

Builders are pessimistic because of in- 
adequate credit facilities for high-price 
private dwelling and apartment-house 
construction, and because of the scarcity 
and high prices of many building mate- 
rials. The Popular Housing Institute’s 
1948 budget for low-cost housing has 
been approved at 262,000,000 pesos, to be 
used in the construction of about 3,300 
workers’ dwellings. Construction of 400 
dwellings for private employees in Santi- 
ago has been begun. The Bureau of 
Public Works has been authorized to 
draw up to 37,000,000 pesos for beginning 
construction on three road tunnels on 
two routes between Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso. 

Chilean merchandise foreign trade 
during the first 5 months of 1948 was as 
follows: 


Exports— Gold pesos 
January — ee See 88, 400, 000 
February -----_-- Sestak eile 96, 500, 000 
Ee --- 109, 200, 000 
a isla 127, 300, 000 
0 fh es . 168, 000, 000 

January—May total-__-- 589, 400, 000 
Imports— 
January nen 99, 100, 000 
nr et 
0 Ee 
April__- i in aoe oe oe) Oy Ee, SO 
EE : _____ 84, 200, 000 


January-May total _ 477, 800, 000 


The Bilateral Aviation Agreement with 
the United States, which the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chilean Senate 
reported favorably to the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 23, is now being consid- 
ered by that Chamber. The commercial 
agreement with the United States signed 
in 1945 was allowed to expire on July 31, 
1948, by the Government of Chile. This 
action, however, does not affect the most- 
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favored-nation agreement signed by the 
Governments of the United States and 
Chile on January 6, 1938. The Chilean 
Senate, in its session of July 21, ratified 
Chilean participation in the World 
Health Organization. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 
PROVIDING FOR TARIFF CONCESSIONS TO 
UNITED STATES ON WIDE RANGE OF 
PropDUCTS TERMINATED 


The provisional commercial agreement 
between the Governments of the United 
States and Chile, concluded by an exchange 
of notes at Santiago on July 30, 1945, was 
terminated by the Chilean Government as 
of July 30, 1948, according to an airgram 
dated August 2, 1948, from the United States 
Embassy at Santiago, Chile. That agree- 
ment had provided for important tariff con- 
cessions to the United States by Chile, with- 
out compensation, on a wide range of mer- 
chandise, including textile products, chemi- 
cals, toilet preparations, pharmaceutical 
products, manufactures of iron and 
and other miscellaneous products. 

The termination of this agreement does 
not affect the provisional most-favored-na- 
tion commercial agreement of January 6, 
1938, between th® two countries, which has 
been in force since February 1, 1938 

{See Commerce Reports of January 15 
1938, for the signature and terms of the 
United States—Chile provisional most-fa- 
vored-nation commercial agreement of Jan- 
uary 6, 1938; also, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEPrKLY 
of August 18, 1945, for an announcement of 
the signature and Chilean tariff concessions 
of the agreement of 1945.| 


steel, 


Y . 
China 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMS 
INTRODUCED 


On August 19, 1948, the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced emergency financial and 
economic reforms for immediate effect The 
measures promulgated govern: (1) The is- 
suance of a new currency to be called Gold 
Yuan; (2) the surrender by the people of all 
gold, silver coins, and foreign currencies; 
(3) the declaration by Chinese nationals of 
their assets in foreign countries; and (4) the 
tightening of 


Government economic con- 
trols 
The following are the essential features 


of these four measures 

1. Under the managed gold standard cur- 
rency, which is convertible to 
change at established rates, Gold Yuan notes 
are to be issued against a 100 percent reserve 
composed of 40 percent in gold, silver, and 
foreign exchange, and 60 percent in securities 
and assets of state-owned enterprises desig- 
nated by the Government The issuance of 


foreign ex- 





According to preliminary Chinese state- 
ments, the break-down of specie and ex- 
change assets to back the new currency is as 
follows (figures in United States dollars): 
$96,851,075.54 in gold bullion; $28,959,000 in 
silver; and $74,189,924.46 in foreign exchange, 
aggregating $200,000,000. The remaining 60 
percent of the stipulated reserves total 
US8$234,133,809 made up as follows: $%74.- 
283,809, former enemy properties; $71,050,000, 
China Textile Development Corporation (the 
total value of which is $101,500,000); $35,- 
800,000, China Merchants Steam Navigation 
Co. (representing one-half of its total value); 





Gold Yuan notes through the Centra} Bank I 
of China is to be limited to GY2,000,000 099 ' 
A Note Issue Reserve Superviscry Commi, | 
sion—consisting of Government and ¢j j 
representatives—is to conduct monthly jp, 
spections of these notes and keep Custody g } 
the reserve thereof. 

The legally prescribed gold content Of the | 
new Golden Yuan is fixed at 0.22217 grams at 
pure gold, equivalent to US$9.25. All oy. 
standing fapi (legal tender) is to be Con. 
verted into Gold Yuan notes at the rate ot 
CN$3,000,000 to GY1, while Northeast (Man. 
churia) Circulation Notes are to be converted 
at the rate of 300,000 to GY1 Conversion ty } 
the new currency notes is to be completed 
by November 20, 1948. During the periog of 
conversion, however, fapi and Northeast Cir. 
culation Notes are temporarily permitteg to 


remain in circulation. Measures governing 


the Taiwan (Formosa) and Sinkiang cur. | 


rencies will be issued later 
2. The circulation, sale, purchase, or Pos. | 


session of gold, silver, silver dollars, and for. } 
eign currencies are prohibited under the ney 


measures. All such holdings are to be gy. 
rendered, before September 30, 1948, to the 
Central Bank of China or to Appointed 
Banks, in exchange for Gold Yuan notes as 
follows 

(1) Gold is to be exchanged at the rate of 
1 shih liang (31.25 grams) to 200 Gold Yuan: 


(2) Silver is to be exchanged at the rate of ’ 


1 shih liang (31.25 grams) to 3 Gold Yuan 

(3) Silver dollars are to be exchanged for 
Gold Yuan notes at the rate of 1 dollar to? 
Gold Yuan 

(4) The exchange rate between Gold Yuan 
notes and United States dollars is fixed at 4 
Gold Yuan to 1 U.S. dollar 

Holders of gold dollars, and 
foreign currencies may, instead of exchang- 


silver, silver 


ing them for Gold Yuan as provided for | 
above, either purchase United States Gold 
Bonds of 1947 or deposit such holdings in 


the Central Bank of China. Deposits g0 
entered may be used to pay for imports upon 
the presentation of Import licenses or to pay 
for such other items as may be approved by 
the Ministry of Finance 
3. All foreign-exchang 
nationals abroad 
with the Central Bank of China.‘ 
eign-exchange assets are duly 
registered, the 
foreign currencies 


assets held by Chi- 
registered 
When for- 
declared and 
income from de- 
and assets or pro- 


nese are to be 


deposits 


pe SITS 


(Formosa) Sugar Cor- 
a total of $ 120,000,000) 


$43,000,000, Taiwan 
poration (valued at 
#8,000,000 
sessed at $25,000,000) 
sin Pulp Co 

The Chinese Executive 
a 1-month limit for dispos- 


and 82,000,000, Tient- 


to have ordered 


Yuan is understood | 


Taiwan (Formosa) Paper Co, (as- 


; 
| 


; 


ing of Government-owned assets through the | 


stock shares 
provide 60 
ibove 
Gold will valued at the 
equivalent of US849.77 per fine ounce 
It is reported that the Central Bank af 
China has established the following conver- 


which are 
percent of the 


issue of 


expected to 


reserves given 


therefore be 


sion rates for other foreign exchange as: ! 
pound sterling for 12 Gold Yuan; 1 Hong 
Kong dollar for 75 Gold Yuan cents; and 1 


rupee for 90 Gold Yuan cents 

‘According to the text of the new meas- 
ures, “the term ‘foreign-exchange assets’ in- 
cludes current and fixed deposits abroad; for- 
eign currencies, gold bullion, and gold bars 
held overseas; and any rights to make dis- 
bursement obtained abroad, including the 
foreign-currency bonds issued by the Chinese 
Government or Governments of other coun- 
tries, stocks, debentures, land-title deeds, in- 
surance policies, annuities, time drafts, de- 
posits needed in purchase or sales, cash secu- 
rity for buying and selling bonds, and all 
kinds of negotiable instruments.” 
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from the sale of such assets are to be 
deposited with the Central Bank of China or 
inted Banks. Reasonable and appropri- 
utilization of such assets will be pro- 
oe however, to meet essential needs as 
= as for national interests. Violations 
ben be strictly dealt with. 

4, Rigorous efforts to balance national re- 
ceipts against expenditures are to be accom- 
plished through adjustments in taxation 
rates to prewar standards. According to 
Chinese sources, speedy disposal of surplus 
supplies, reduction of import quotas and 
licenses by at least one-fourth, development 
of state-operated enterprises so as to become 
self-supporting, checking up and reducing 
superfluous civil and army personnel, and 
other financial measures are to be instituted. 
It is reported that attempts will be made to 
have revenues cover at least two-thirds of 


expenditures. 


EsSENTIAL COMMODITIES PERMITTED TO 
Be PURCHASED WITH OVERSEA FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
In connection with recent legislation per- 

mitting privately owned foreign exchange 

held abroad to be used to pay for imports 
of capital goods for the construction of new, 
or extension of existing, enterprises (see 

ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 21), the 

American Consulate General in Shanghai has 

reported that the following essential com- 

modities are permitted importation under 
the above regulations: 

Rice; wheat; flour; cotton; wool; jute and 
gunny bags; hemp; India rubber, crude; rub- 
ber tires for motor vehicles; timber and rail- 
way sleepers (ties); fertilizers; gasoline; fuel 
oil: lubricating oil; coal and coke; paper and 
wood pulp; coconut oil; and raw materials 
for special pharmaceuticals 
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Busses, TRUCKS, AND JEEPS NOW IMPORTED 
UNDER LICENSE AND QUOTA 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
press notification No. 42 issued by the Ex- 
port-Import Board, announced that, under 
the revised foreign-trade regulations, the 
following automotive items have been trans- 
ferred from schedule III (b) to schedule IT: 

Tariff No. 256 (a) (part)—-Motor passenger 
vehicles with seats for not less than 12 pas- 
sengers, motortrucks over 1 metric ton car- 
rying capacity and chassis for any of the 
above; and No. 256 (b) (part)—Jeeps 

The change, effective July 31, 1948, per- 
mits these items to be imported into China 
under the license quota arrangements 
now in effect 


and 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 


(Dated August 25, 1948) 


The harvest of the tobacco crop has 
been completed, and it is estimated that 
approximately 22,500 metric tons have 
been obtained, representing an increase 
of roughly 10 percent over the preceding 
harvest. The average price paid to the 
farmers for this year’s crop also was 
somewhat greater than the price in the 
preceding year, as a result of which 
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growers will receive a total of 4,500,000 
pesos for the current crop. 

In line with the present trend toward 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
the Dominican Republic Commission for 
the Defense of Coffee and Cacao estab- 
lished a purchase price, for the week be- 
ginning August 16, of 27 pesos per kilo- 
gram of well-dried, sound, green cacao. 

The newly established Dominican Re- 
public Central Bank reported, as of July 
31, that it had total assets of 28,560,148 
pesos, including gold reserves valued at 
4,000,446 pesos, currency of the United 
States totaling $2,083,879, and deposits 
abroad equivalent to 13,971,046 pesos. 
Notes of the Central Bank in circulation 
increased from 18,697,265 pesos at the 
end of June 28 to 18,882,532 pesos as of 
July 31. In comparison, note circulation 
at the end of 1947 totaled 12,361,380 
pesos. On July 31, the Reserve Bank of 
the Dominican Republic reported total 
assets of 36,478,007 pesos; these Reserve 
Bank assets included deposits abroad of 
11,615,258 pesos, loans and discounts of 
5,857,794 pesos, and obligations of the 
National and Provincial Governments of 
13,144,007 pesos. General deposits and 
savings accounts in the Reserve Bank 
totaled 32,408,780 pesos. 

Internal Revenue collections effected 
during 1948 also showed an upward 
trend. Collections during the first quar- 
ter of 1948 amounted to 8,743,420 pesos, 
as compared with 6,918,863 pesos col- 
lected during the corresponding period 
in 1947. 

Commercial and industrial activities in 
the Dominican Republic were fairly well 
maintained during the month of August 
at the buoyant level prevailing since the 
first of the year. Collections were re- 
ported to be excellent and credits re- 
mained easy. 

Public and private building continued 
fairly active during the period under re- 
view. Numerous public-works projects 
were begun in August, and although no 
data are yet available concerning the 
number of private building permits is- 
sued for that month, it is reported that 
permits issued during the first 6 months 
of the current year covered construction 
projects valued at more than 4,000,000 
pesos. 
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STONES AND EARTHS: IMPORT DUTIES 
INCREASED 


Dominican Republic law No. 1754 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of July 6, 1948, 
and effective as of that date, increased the 
import duties on certain stones and earths 
used for building and industrial purposes 
and in the arts. Law No. 1754 which amend- 
ed Import and Export Customs Law No. 1488 
of July 26, 1947, to provide for this increase 
also changed the description of the type of 
products covered by paragraph 1 of group I 
of the Customs Law. The changes effected 
are as follows: 


Group I 


Stones and Earths Used for Building and 
Industrial Purposes and in the Arts 


Peso ' 
Para- Old New 
graph Product rate rate 


1 Marble, onyx, alabaster, jas- 

per, and other decorated 

stones, natural or artifi- 

cial, for construction and 

sculpture being wrought, 

trimmed, or coarsely pre- 

pared, per gross kilogram__ 0.02 0.02 
la The same materials in slabs, 

plates, columns, coping, 

lintels, pipes, steps, balus- 

trades, hitching blocks or 

posts, window sills, and 

generally exterior and in- 

terior materials for edifices; 

mortars and pestles, per 

gross kilogreaitt. oc 4..+2.- 0.02 0.18 
2 Other articles covered by 

group 1, worked or chiseled, 

not elsewhere specified, per 

gross. XilogrAniu.......6n< 0.12 0.18 
3 Statues and other adorn- 

ments for parks, gardens, 

roads, and other pubiic 

places made of similar ma- 


terial, per gross kilogram__ Free 0.18 
4 Tablets of the same prod- 
uct, with or without relief 
work, per gross kilogram__ 0.10 0.18 
‘One Dominican peso is equivalent to U. 8. 


$1. 


Foop COLORANTS: STANDARDS ESTABLISHED, 
UsE REGULATED 


According to a report of the American Em- 
bassy at Ciudad Trujillo, law No. 1757 of the 
Dominican Republic, published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of July 7, 1948, eliminates the 
last paragraph of article 307 of Sanitary Law 
No. 1459 of 1938 and amends article 325 of 
Sanitary Law No. 1459 to permit the use of 
the following coloring matter in foods and 
beverages and on wrappers in contact with 
food provided that the following conditions 
are met: 

Mineral Colorings: All that do not contain 
antimony, arsenic, barium, cadmium, chro- 
mium, copper, tin, mercury, lead, uranium, 
zine or combinations of hydrocyanic acid in 
harmful proportions. 

Natural Vegetable and Animal Colorings: 
Yellow—Annatto; saffron; marigold; bastard 
saffron; turmeric. Red-Common alkanet; 
logwood; cochineal; coloring matter of cochi- 
neal; sunflower; malvaceous plants; myrtle, 
sandalwood; orchilla. Blue and Violet 
Indigo; beet; litmus; violet. Green—Chlo- 
rophyll. Brown—Caramel (burnt sugar); 
catechu (cashoo); chicory; licorice. There 
are also included in this category coloring 
matters of juices or substances of edible 
vegetables and fruits 

Synthetic Organic Colorings: On the con- 
dition that such colorings are pure, and free 
from inorganic harmful matters and not 
containing over 0.001 percent of lead (ten 
parts per million) and not over 0.00014 per- 
cent of arsenic trioxide (1.4 parts per million) 
such colorings are permitted as follows: 
Blue—Light Blue, Indigo Blue; Green— 
Guinea Green B, Yellowish Light Green SF 
or Dark Green FCF; Orange—Orange I, 
Orange SS; Red—Ponceau 3R, Amaranth, 
Erythrosin, Ponceau SX, Red Oil XO; Yel- 
low—Naphthol Yellow S (sodium salt), 
Naphthol Yellow S (potassium salt) Yellow 
AB, Yellow OB, Tartrazina, Sunset Yellow, 
FOF. 

Mixtures of coloring matter covered by 
these regulations are also permitted provided 
that the manufacturer indicates on the con- 
tainer the identity of component substance. 











Any type of imported or domestically pro- 
duced container must bear a label showing a 
description of content according to the clas- 
sification established in the law, the manu- 
facturer’s name, and the place where pro- 
duced. 

Each shipment of coloring matter im- 
ported must be analyzed in the National 
Laboratory at a fee of $5. This payment 
must be made by certified check payable to 
the National Treasurer. 

In order to request an analysis of an arti- 
ficially colored food product or drink, there 
should be transmitted to the National Lab- 
oratory through the Secretary of State of 
Sanitation and Public Welfare, a statement 
by the applicant indicating the coloring 
matter or substance used in the manufac- 
ture of the food or drink. This statement 
is subject to confirmation and tacitly per- 
mits the taking of samples for the purpose of 
analysis. 

When an imported food product or bev- 
erage contains coloring matter which is not 
listed in this regulation, the Department of 
State of Sanitation and Public Welfare will 
permit the entry of the product into the 
country, after the manufacturer or his repre- 
sentative submits an authenticated certifi- 
cate stating that the use of the product is 
permitted in all territories of the country of 
origin and fulfills all other requirements of 
the law. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUININE-SULFATE IMPORTS MADE 
DUTIABLE 

The duty-free customs classification here- 
tofore applicable to imports of quinine sul- 
fate into Ecuador has been canceled and an 
ad valorem rate of import duty of 5 percent 
has been established by decree No. 905, effec- 
tive upon publication in the Registro Oficial 
of July 6, 1948, according to a report of 
August 5, 1948, from the American Embassy 
in Quito. 

Quinine sulfate, previously classified under 
tariff item 358, is now classified under tariff 
item 358-a. 

The purposes of the decree, according to 
its preamble, are to protect the national in- 
dustry and to avoid the expenditure of for- 
eign exchange for commodities which are 
available domestically 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated August 6, 1948) 


Significant developments in July in- 
cluded a slight drop in food prices and a 
small rise in industrial prices, relative 
quiet in the labor field, and generally 
favorable agricultural conditions. 

The franc value of the June trade 
deficit with the United States, as well 
as of June exports to the United States, 
was approximately 5 percent over May, 
and the franc value of imports from the 
United States was 1 percent higher. 
During both May and June the United 
States received about 7 percent of the 
value of all French exports to foreign 
countries and accounted for approxi- 
mately 26 percent of the value of imports 
from foreign countries. The franc value 
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of the May trade deficit with the United 
States comprised almost half of France’s 
deficit with all foreign countries; in June 
the share of the United States was 11 
percent lower. 

Total June imports and exports in- 
creased in both volume and value as com- 
pared with May. By value during both 
May and June, approximately three- 
quarters of the goods came from, and 
about half were destined to, foreign 
countries, the remainder representing 
trade with the Oversea Territories. 

July marks the commencement of the 
French holiday period, when many fac- 
tories close and others operate at only 
a fraction of capacity. Although July 
statistics are not yet available, it is cer- 
tain that they will reflect this seasonal 
factor. 

July was comparatively quiet as re- 
gards labor activities. The outstanding 
strike was that by the employees of the 
Ministry of Finance, who are members of 
the non-Communist Force Ouvriére and 
who went on strike over their dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s slowness 
in effectuating a reclassification of pay 
categories promised a year and a half 
previously. The strike spread to other 
ministries but did not become general 
throughout Government offices. Most of 
the strikers went back to work when the 
Government’s reclassification program 
was announced, but the employees in the 
Ministry of Finance did not return to 
work until the fall of the Schuman Gov- 
ernment, when the strike was adjourned, 
presumably until formation of a Gov- 
ernment with which negotiations could 
be continued. 

During the last week of July the non- 
Communist CGA (Farmers bloc) pro- 
posed, and the Communist CGT ac- 
cepted, an alliance whose express pur- 
pose is to give mutual aid in reaching 
their economic objectives: increased 
prices for farm products and a 20-per- 
cent increase in wages. 

In June the index of wholesale indus- 
trial prices was above that for foodstuffs 
for the first time since July 1946. The 





Austria Now a Member of 
World Bank and Monetary 
Fund 


The Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development were signed August 27 at 
+:30 p. m. by Dr. Ludwig Kleinwaechter, 
Minister of Austria, on behalf of Austria. 

Austria's quota in the International 
Monetary Fund is $50,000,000, and _ its 
subscription to the capital stock of the 
Bank is 500 shares of a total par value of 
$50,000,000. 

The application for membership of 
Austria was approved by the Boards of 
Governors of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank in 
March 1948. 














spread was increased in July by seasonal 
declines in foodstuffs prices and an in. 
crease in the prices of industria] Prod. 
ucts largely due to decontrol measures | 
As a result of increased labor costs, high. | 
er prices of imported raw materials, and } 
progressive decontrol, industria] Prices 
have risen 74 percent since October 1947, 
while agricultural prices have increased 
only 20 percent during the same periog | 
On the basis of 1938 100, the wholesale | 
price indexes for July were as follows: 
General, 1,698; food, 1,652; industrial, 
1,743. 

Agricultural conditions in July were 
generally favorable despite unseasonably 
cool, cloudy weather during the first 3 
weeks. Cereal crops incurred some 
losses in the first part of the month, ang 
the July 1 estimates may be revised 
downward slightly. During the last 19 | 
days, however, grain harvesting pro. 
ceeded under good conditions, and wheat 
yields in the chief producing areas are 
high. 

The July 1 estimates placed the whea, 
crop at 7,200,000 metric tons, compared 
with 3,300,000 tons in 1947 and a prewar 
average of 8,100,000 tons. The officia) 
1948 price of 2,300 francs per quintal 
announced on July 28 represented an in. 
crease of about 25 percent over the price 
paid for the 1947 crop, but some farm 
groups regard it as still too low. Late in 
July a 20-percent increase in the bread 
ration was announced, effective Septem- 
ber 1. There will also be some improve- 
ment in quality, but no price increase is 
indicated yet. 

Potatoes showed some damage from 
mildew, but the crop is still expected to 
be about average. Vegetable crops are 
generally satisfactory, and prices of po- 
tatoes and vegetables are seasonally 
lower. The vineyards also suffered from 
fungus diseases resulting from the cool, 
damp weather of June and early July, 
but better weather later in July checked 
the damage. Average yields of sugar 
beets are expected from an area about 
equal to the prewar average. Prospects 
for oilseed crops also are favorable. 

The commercial agreement between 
France and the Netherlands was ini- 
tialed on July 11 and signed on July 20; 
it entered into force on August 1. The 
first postwar commercial agreement be- 
tween France and Greece was signed on 
July 5 and entered into force on that 
date. 


f 


French Indochina | 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATIONS FOR First HALF 
oF 1948 


Exchange allocations approved in Paris for 
Indochinese imports from the dollar and 
sterling areas for the first 6 months of 1948 
total US$893,550 and $23,000, respectively, 
according to a recent report from the Ameri- 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Consulate General, Saigon. It is under- 
ee that this amount is in addition to sums 
st ounced in connection with European Re- 
ae Program allocations covering part of 
~ period under reference. 

The original plan of importation for the 
ntire year 1948, approved in Indochina on 
e pruary 2 by the Central Supply Committee 
a subsequently submitted to Paris for final 

roval, envisaged allocations of $40,576,200 
and $11,766,500 from the dollar and sterling 
areas, respect ively 

Details of approved allocations are pro- 
yided in the following table: 


Exchange ({ilocations for Imports Into 
Indochina, JannaryJune 1948 


Dollar Sterling 
section and Commodity rapes roe 
1 Foodstuffs : aun 
Hops Sp, 
[1—Textiles 
Goat hair +, 000 
Raw silk 115, 680 
Industrial fabric 14, 460 
Fishing nets 08, 000 
Coir yarn +, OOO 
Ramie fibers 10,000 US $5,000 
Canvas, sails, and drag nets 6, 000 
1V—Metal Produets 
Special steel bars for mining ROO 
Galvanized or ungalvanized 
wire 15, O00 
Machine wire 16, 000 
Sections, squares, flats, rod 
for reinforcing concrete 128, 000 
Black sheets 64, OOO 
Galvanized sheeting, flat or 
corrugated +65, O00 
Steel tubing 20, 000 
Nails and tacks 16, 000 
Bolts, rivets, screw & 000 
Metal drums 2), O00 
Copper and brass sheeting 1, 000 
Zine sheeting 16, 000 
VII—Paper : 
Printing paper 2, 4K) 
Cardboard and pasteboard 5 100 
Folders, bristol board 4, 2%) 
Printed roller composition 10, 000 
VIIL— Miscellaneous Rubber and 
Leather 
Rubber beltingand conveyors 1, 000 
XI—General Tools and Impl 
ments 
Hand tool + NM) 
Frigidaire spare parts 5. 400 
Sewing machines 16. 000 
XII-—Transportation 
Trucks, light § trucks and 
spare parts 131, 200 
Auto spare parts 4. 4600 
XIIL— Miscellaneous Products 
Laboratory and scientific ma 
terial (apparatu 1, 500 
Portable transmitters (for use 
on plantations +5. 000 
Total BU 550 23, 300 


a | 
Germany 
Economic Conditions 


EXPORT-TRADE NOTES 


Two Hannover companies are jointly 
offering for export from Germany pre- 
fabricated aluminum theater and cinema 
halls, according to a press release by the 
Joint Export-Import Agency (JEIA) of 
August 17. These structures have two 
outstanding advantages—speed of con- 
struction and adaptability in size. They 
are composed of sections to be put to- 
gether to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual buyer. A theater accommodating 
200 can be erected in 72 to 82 hours, and 
sections can be added to enlarge the hall 
if necessary. A theater with a capacity 
of 1,000 can be erected in from 10 days 
to a fortnight. One theater, accom- 


September 11, 1948 


modating 500, erected in 1 week for the 
Hannover trade fair last spring, is now 
in successful operation and is available 
for inspection by interested persons. 

Another release of the same date an- 
nounces approval, in Land North-Rhine 
Westphalia, of nearly 500 export con- 
tracts during the week of August 9-14. 
Sales included chocolate-bar molds to 
Belgium, dental instruments to Greece, 
padlocks to Iran, coffee diggers to the 
Dominican Republic, services of a fore- 
man machinist to Switzerland, agent’s 
services to the United States, sewing 
machines to Uruguay, derricks to Den- 
mark, electric switches to Sweden, drill- 
ing machines to Venezuela, Knives and 
scissors to Cuba, chain wheels to Aus- 
tralia, door handles to Iraq, steel hinges 
to India, copper wire to the Saar, wind- 
lasses to the Netherlands, an armature to 
South Africa, and ignition components to 
Finland. 


Exchange and Finance 
NEW FIRM ESTABLISHED TO FINANCE FILMS 


A group of Hamburg (Germany) business- 
men have formed the Film Finanzring, 
G. m. b. H., for the purpose of financing the 
film industry, according to the foreign press. 
This firm has a capital of 260,000 Deutsche 
marks fully paid in. It plans to finance in- 
dividual films and their distribution rather 
than to extend general credits to film com- 
panies. The new firm is considered to be a 
forerunner of a special type of banking in- 
stitution for the firm industry. 


DEADLINE EXTENDED FOR OBJECTING TO 
CONVERSION OF DEBTS UNDER CURRENCY 
REFORM 


The third currency reform law promul- 
gated for the occupation zones of the United 
States, United Kingdom, and France, in Ger- 
many and the Second Berlin Ordnance for 
Monetary Reform promulgated for the U. S., 
U. K., and French Sectors of Berlin provided 
that reichsmark liabilities owed to nationals 
of the United Nations would be converted to 
Deutsche marks at the 10-to-1 rate, unless 
the United Nations creditor should refuse to 
accept a payment tendered or made in ac- 
cordance with that law. The United Nations 
creditor was also given the option of making 
a declaration to the debtor on or before 
August 20, 1948, objecting to conversion of 
his debt into Deutsche marks under the cur- 
rency-reform law. This date has now been 
extended to October 20, according to tele- 
grams from the military authorities in 
Frankfurt and Berlin dated August 11 and 
August 23, respectively. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL MAIL SERVICE 


The following additional features are 
available in the mail service to the American 
and British Zones of Germany, by the Post- 
master General's Order No. 38377 of August 
23, 1948, published in The Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of August 26: 

Registration of Printed Matter: Printed 
matter, including newspapers, periodicals, 
and books, may be registered upon payment 
of the fee of 20 cents in addition to the 
postage. 

Special-Delivery Service: Letters and other 
regular-mail articles addressed to the Ameri- 
can and British Zones of Germany will be 


given special-delivery service at destination, 
provided that the fee of 20 cents, in addition 
to the postage, is prepaid and the articles 
bear the “Exprés” label (Form 2977) or are 
plainly marked in red ink “Exprés.” 

Effective at once, the weight limit of 
printed matter addressed to the French Zone 
of Germany is increased to 6 pounds 9 
ounces, by the Postmaster General’s Order 
No. 38381 of August 23, 1948, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington) of August 
26. The articles may be registered upon pay- 
ment of the fee of 20 cents in addition to the 
postage. 

The types of printed matter which may be 
mailed to the French Zone of Germany re- 
mains limited as stated in order No. 38204 
(published in Foreign COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
issue of August 28, 1948). 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


New regulations issued by the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency, effective September 1, 
1948, replace the previous arrangements for 
importation of foreign publications into Ger- 
many, which were reported in ForeiGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 10, 1948, page 17. 

The new regulations provide that the fol- 
lowing German persons and organizations in 
the Bizonal Area and the U. S. and U. K. 
Sectors of Berlin are authorized to buy for- 
eign publications: All types of reputable 
business firms, businessmen, and professional 
men; chambers of commerce and trade asso- 
ciations; state ministries; and libraries and 
scientific institutions. Foreign publications 
which may be purchased are restricted to 
trade, economic, and scientific books, news- 
papers, and periodicals. Subscriptions may 
be entered for periods of up to 1 year. 

Persons wishing to purchase foreign pub- 
lications will apply through an established 
book, newspaper, or periodical dealer, which 
will in turn pass on the application to a Ger- 
man State foreign trade office. After ap- 
proval of the application, it will be returned 
to the applicant who may then place orders 
with foreign firms. Thé purchaser will pre- 
sent the foreign invoice to an approved Ger- 
man foreign-trade bank, together with the 
approved import license, and will pay to that 
bank the Deutsche mark value of the in- 
voices, converted at the rate of 1 Deutsche 
mark to $0.30. The foreign-trade bank will 
arrange for the foreign-exchange payment to 
the seller. 

Import licenses issued under this procedure 
will be limited by the amounts of funds allo- 
cated for this purpose by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TRUSTEE UNIT CREATED TO DISPERSE 
ASSETS OF I. G. FARBEN 


A directive issued by the Bipartite Control 
Office provides for establishing a German 
organization and an Allied organization to 
administer the assets of I. G. Farben and its 
controlled companies in the Bizonal Area of 
Germany, according to News of Germany, 
August 10, published by the Information 
Services Branch of OMGUS. 

The German organization is to be set up 
by the German Bizonal Executive Committee 
to assume custody and administration of the 
Farben assets in the United States and Brit- 
ish Zones. It will be known as the Bizonal 
I. G. Farben Dispersal Panel (FARDIP) and 
will consist of six to eight Germans to be 
named by the executive committee and 
approved by the Bipartite Control Office. 

The Allied organization will consist of two 
officers and their deputies. It will have 
over-all responsibility for administering Far- 
ben’s assets, with veto power over FARDIP’s 
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actions and with authority to issue instruc- 
tions to FARDIP to insure that dispersal of 
I. G. Farben is actually carried out. 

One of the objectives of Military Govern- 
ment in the Bizonal Area is to prevent the 


reconstitution of I.G. Farben. The German 
dispersal panel is responsible for effectuating 
the dispersal of ownership and for terminat- 
ing all Farben cartel relationships. 

FARDIP is directed to divide the operating 
elements of the Farben properties into sepa- 
rate, independent, and competitive operating 
units and to install German trustees for each 
such unit, who will be responsible to 
FARDIP. The trustees will be directed to 
organize a corporation for each unit. Title 
will be transferred first to the trustee and 
then to each corporation as it is organized. 
Other corporations are to be established to 
dispose of assets of other Farben properties 
which are not commercial or production 
elements. 

According to the foreign press, shares in 
77 chemical enterprises formerly belonging 
to I. G. Farben will be offered for sale within 
the next 6 months to pay off old creditors 
and shareholders. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND CONCERN- 
ING COMMERCIAL EXCHANGES AND TRANS- 
FER OF PAYMENTS EXTENDED 


The agreement concerning commercial ex- 
changes and transfer of payments of April 
15, 1947, between Greece and Switzerland, 
which expired on March 31, 1948, was ex- 
tended for another year, according to a report 
from the American Embassy, Athens, dated 
July 9, 1948. 

Quotas of merchandise specified on lists 
appended to the original agreement were 
revalidated, with the exception of the Swiss 
import quota for Greek wine, which was 
lowered. 

In addition to the official clearing accounts 
described in the original agreement, a private 
barter system is to operate, subject to the 
approval of the appropriate Greek and Swiss 
authorities. This will eliminate waiting for 
the accumulation of a sufficient balance 
in the clearing account in order that ex- 
changes of goods may take place. A “private 
barter” account is to be established at the 
Banque Nationale Suisse and credited with 
80 percent of the value of Greek exports re- 
sulting from these private barter trans- 
actions. The remaining 20 percent is to be 
credited to the account already established 
by the original agreement for the applica- 
tion against payments such as_ services, 
royalties, and patent taxes. 

{For announcement of original agreement 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 21, 
1947.] 


Hon e Kong 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINED IN JUNE 


Although only a slight decrease oc- 
curred in Hong Kong’s imports during 
the month of June, heavy decreases were 
recorded in export trade as compared 
with the preceding month. Imports 
amounted to US$43,446,832, or 1.66 per- 
cent below May: exports were valued at 
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US$26,529,556, or 20.2 percent below May.’ 
The monthly averages for both imports 
and exports for the first half of 1948, 
however, continued to remain higher 
than the monthly averages for 1947, the 
monthly average for 1948 imports ex- 
ceeding that of 1947 by approximately 
US$8,583,805 and the 1948 monthly ex- 


. port average exceeding by approximately 


US$3,736,734. 

The United States continued to be 
Hong Kong’s largest single supplier dur- 
ing June, accounting for 17.4 percent of 
total imports; the United Kingdom was 
second, with 13.4 percent of total im- 
ports; South China was third, with 10.3 
percent; and Macao replaced Siam as 
fourth largest supplier, with 6.8 percent 
of total imports. The British Empire 
supplied 25.2 percent of the total. 

British Malaya retained first place as 
a consumer for Hong Kong exports, tak- 
ing 14.8 percent of the total; Siam moved 
into second place with 10.6 percent of the 
total; the Republic of the Philippines 
moved to third place, with 9.0 percent; 
Japan moved from tenth to fourth place, 
taking 7.7 percent of the total; and the 
United States dropped from the second 
to the fifth place, taking only 7.5 percent 
of the total exports for June. The Brit- 
ish Empire accounted for 26.1 percent 
of the total. 

Imports of yarns and thread amounted 
to US$5,611,956, of which Italy supplied 
US$1,957,248, Japan US$1,679,599, and 
North China US$1,269,.979. Imports of 
textile fabrics and small wares amounted 
to US$3,912,323, the principal supplier of 
which was the United Kingdom with a 
total of US$1,168,265; Macao and North 
China were the second and third largest 
suppliers, with totals of US$933,399 and 
US$762,531, respectively. Imports of 
products for heating and lighting and 
power, including lubricants and related 
products, amounted to US$3,039,663, of 
which the Netherlands Indies supplied 
US$478,134, and British Malaya US$472.,- 
603. Imports of pulp, paper, and card- 
board and manufactures thereof were 
third largest and amounted to US$2.,- 
953,670 with Sweden as the largest sup- 
plier providing a total of US$1,198,348, 
followed by Norway with US$582,793 and 
the United States with a total of US$394.,- 
529. Chemical elements and com- 
pounds—pharmaceutical products—was 
the fourth largest item of importation 
amounting to US$2,825,282. 

The value of both the import and ex- 
port trade of Hong Kong with the United 
States decreased in June in comparison 


with May, imports dropping about 
US$2,484,865 and exports by about 
US$2,268,737. Principal imports from 


the United States were chemical ele- 
ments and compounds; pharmaceutical 





‘Hong Kong dollar values have been con- 
verted into United States dollars at the ap- 
proximate official rate of HK%4=—US$1 





products; manufactured articles; mg. 
chinery, apparatus, and appliances Other 
than electrical; dyeing, tanning, ang 
coloring substances (not including crude 
materials); and pulp, paper, and card- 
board and manufactures thereof. Prjp. 
cipal exports to the United States were 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepareg 
products and animal and vegetable oils, 
fats, greases, and waxes. 

Total imports for the first half of 194g 
amounted to US$245,243,014, or 47.7 per. 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1947; and exports totaleg 
US$174,524,602, or 63.7 percent more 
than in the 1947 period. 


Iran 
Exchange and Finance 


BupGET ESTIMATES FOR 1948-49 Larcer 


The proposed Iranian budget for the year 
ending March 21, 1949, anticipates revenues 
of 7,154,000,000 rials, expenditures of 8,891. 
000,000 rials, and a deficit of 1,737,000,000 
rials, according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Tehran, dated August 4. This 
compares with estimated receipts of 5,559.- 
000,000 rials, expenditures of 7,762,000,000 
rials, and a deficit of 2,203,000,000 rials for 
1947-48 

The 1948-49 estimates consist of two parts, 
namely, an ordinary budget and a develop- 
ment budget In the ordinary budget ex- 
penditures, the principal increase is for the 
Ministry of War (278,000,000 rials more). The 
supplementary, or development, budget to- 
tals 1,065,310,000 rials. Of the latter, 681,- 
000,000 rials represent a segregation of items 
which would generally be included in the 
ordinary budget, and the balance represents 
an expansion of planned expenditures, which 
comprise an appropriation for irrigation and 
other agricultural needs amounting to 185,- 
000,000 rials as compared with 77,000,000 in 
1947-48, and an item of 210,000,000 rials for 
Government buildings which was not pre- 
viously indicated. 

No increase in tax rates is contemplated 
for 1948-49, but larger yields are anticipated 
from all categories of income. The largest 
increases are expected from tobacco monop- 
oly revenues (250,000,000 rials more); taxes 
from oil products (120,000,000 more); opium 
monopoly (126,124,000 more); customs rev- 
enues (206,000,000 more); and 10-percent 
surtax on imports (153,000,000 more). (One 
rial—$0.031, U. S. currency.) 


Je 
Ireland (i:ire) 
Economic Conditions 


SPECIAL SUGAR RATION GRANTED TO 
HOUSEHOLDERS 


The Irish Government has issued an 
order granting to each householder a 
further special allowance of 28 pounds 
of sugar to be bought during the period 
from August 1 through October 31, 1948. 
This is in addition to the extra 14 pounds 
for jam making allowed during the sum- 
mer months. The regular ration of 12 
ounces of sugar per week per person re- 
mains unchanged. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Israel 


Exchange and Finance 


ORIGINAL IsSUE OF NEW CURRENCY 


On August 17, 1948, the Government of 
Israel jssued through the Anglo-Palestine 
Bank new currency in denominations of 500 
mills, 1 pound, and 5, 10, and 50 pounds, ac- 
cording to telegrams dated August 17 and 26 
from the American Consulate at Haifa. Notes 
of the new currency read “Palestine Pound”; 
nowever, it is expected that these notes will 
eventually be replaced by those bearing the 
inscription “Israel Pound.” The new pro- 
yisional currency 1s backed by the old Pales- 
tine bank notes which in turn are backed by 

ounds sterling. Notes bear Hebrew, Arabic, 
and English inscriptions. 

Old notes must be exchanged for new cur- 
rency by September 15, 1948. Old coins are 
not affected by the change. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FLours, BREAD, AND PASTA: STANDARDS 
ESTABLISHED 


Maximum and/or minimum percentages of 
water, ash, cellulose, and gluten that may 
be contained in flours, bread, and pasta (spa- 
ghetti and the like) in Italy were set by a 
decree of August 8, 1948, published in the 
Gazzetta Ufficiale of August 10, and effective 
from August 15. These percentages are as 
follows: 

FLOURS 

1. Pure wheat flours: (A) For bread mak- 
ing: Soft-wheat flour—water, 14.5 maximum; 
ash, 1.0 maximum, 0.95 minimum; cellulose, 
0.65 maximum; gluten, 10 minimum. Hard- 
wheat flour—water, 14.5 maximum; ash, 1.15 
maximum, 1.05 minimum; cellulose, 0.80 
maximum; gluten, 11 minimum 

(B) For pasta making: Soft-wheat 
flour—water, 14.50 maximum; ash, 09 maxi- 
mum, 0.8 minimum; cellulose, 0.5 maximum; 


gluten, 10 minimum. MHard-wheat flour 
water, 14.5 maximum; ash, 1.0 maximum, 0.9 
minimum; cellulose, 0.6 maximum; gluten, 


11 minimum 
2. Mizing flours: All flours derived from 
minor cereals, except corn, and intended for 


mixture in bread making—water, 14.5 maxi- 
mum; ash, 1.1 maximum 

Flours obtained from dry milling of semi- 
processed cereals are to have a water con- 
tent not in excess of that of the starting 
material F 

3. Corn flour: Water, 14.5 maximum; ash, 
0.9 maximum; cellulose, 0.8 maximum; fats, 
3.0. 

BREAD 
The water content of bread, whether of 


pure wheat or of mixed flour, must not 
exceed the following percentages: 

Loaves up to 100 grams, 28; from 120-250 
grams, 31; 300-500 grams, 34; 600—1,200 grams, 
37; and more than 1,200 grams, 40. 

The other analytical characteristics are to 
conform to those of the flours of which the 
bread is made. A 0.5-percent increase in 
the ash content is permitted 


PASTA 


Pasta must not contain more than 12.5 
percent of water or 4 degrees of acidity. The 
other analytical characteristics are to con- 
form to those of the flours of which the 
pasta is made. 
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Lebanon 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in Lebanon dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1948, as in 
the preceding quarter, continued to de- 
teriorate, according to a report from the 
American Legation, Beirut. The domes- 
tic-trade turn-over was smaller and 
tourist traffic was considerably below 
normal. Exports were reduced by a 
practical stoppage of shipments to Pal- 
estine, and the volume of orders for im- 
ports decreased as inventories of im- 
ported goods rose and credit conditions 
became tighter. The general price trend 
was downward, although inflationary 
tendencies were still strong. Revised es- 
timates indicate a very favorable wheat 
crop. Rations of petroleum products 
were drastically reduced, as supplies 
dwindled. Official preoccupation with 
developments in Palestine continued to 
delay the adjustment of Lebanon’s eco- 
nomic relations with Syria. 


FINANCE 


The shortage of foreign exchange, 
particularly dollars, became more acute 
in Lebanon during the second quarter, 
and the negligible amount of dollars 
available was earmarked for the pur- 
chase of bread cereals and oil products. 

The volume of  foreign-exchange 
transactions in the open market was 
less than in the preceding quarter as in- 
ventories of imported products in- 
creased. Open-market quotations for 
the dollar declined to L£3.50 on June 30 
in contrast to about L£3.80 in the first 
quarter. Gold prices also were lower, 
the British gold sovereign being quoted 
at L£47.20 on June 30 ‘(low for 1948) 
as compared with an approximate high 
for 1948 of L£53.18 in March. Offficial 
rates of the dollar and gold sovereign are 
L£2.185 and L£17.1, respectively. Up to 
the close of the quarter the Franco-Leb- 
anese currency agreement had not been 
ratified by the Lebanese Parliament. 

Note circulation in Lebanon amounted 
to L£186,500,000 in June (L£140,000,000 
in June 1947) as compared with 
L£198,000,000 in March (L£135,500,000) , 
L£205,000,000 in February (L£136,500,- 
000), and L£162,500,000 in January 
(L£138,000,000). The volume of notes 
in circulation in February 1948 and sub- 
sequent months is not comparable with 
previous months because of the with- 
drawal of S£50,000,000 and their replace- 
ment by Lebanese pounds. The replaced 
Syrian pounds were not included in the 
figures for the months prior to February 
1948. 

A new “Palestine tax’”’ law was ap- 
proved by the Chamber of Deputies in 
Beirut on April 28 which is expected to 
increase the yield of total taxes (now 
estimated at L£50,000,000 for 1948) al- 


most 10 percent. The law provides for 
a 10 percent surtax on income-tax re- 
ceipts, L£5 per ton on cement production, 
a 2-piaster surtax on foodstuffs distrib- 
uted by the Ministry of National Econ- 
omy (about 150,000 tons of wheat, flour, 
sugar, and rice, annually), a tax on pri- 
vately owned automobiles, and a special 
5-piaster stamp tax on ordinary and reg- 
istered letters. Expenditures of the 
funds raised by the new tax will be made 
in accordance with decisions of the 
Council of Ministers and will not be gov- 
erned by the usual regulations applicable 
to expenditures of public funds. 

Financial returns from tourist traffic, 
which normally provides a major source 
of national income, were poor during the 
quarter. Despite special appropriations 
for improving available facilities and 
other measures to encourage tourists, 
the number of visitors during the cur- 
rent season up to June 30 was only about 
200, compared with 2,500 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year and 9,000 
for the entire 1947 summer season. 

Credit conditions became tighter, as 
the larger banks practically ceased to 
discount bills, while the smaller banks 
increased their discount rates consid- 
erably. 

The opening of a branch in Beirut of 
the Iraqui ‘“Rafidain Bank” was author- 
ized by the Syrian authorities during 
the quarter. 


AGRICULTURE 


Latest reports raise the anticipated 
1948 wheat yield to 60,000 metric tons 
from the previous estimate of 50,000 
tons; this compares with 27,000 tons in 
1947. Arrangements were concluded 
during the quarter whereby Syria would 
supply Lebanon with approximately 
50,000 additional tons of wheat. Leba- 
non is deficient in cereals and is normally 
dependent on imports for approximately 
two-thirds of its annual requirements. 
Increased official attention is being de- 
voted to the problem of improving and 
expanding agriculture to make Lebanon 
less dependent on outside sources for its 
food needs and to increase the export 
surpluses of such products as citrus 
fruits and olive oil. 

High prices of Lebanese export prod- 
ucts continue to affect their competitive 
position in foreign markets. According 
to the Director of Agriculture the volume 
of sales of citrus fruits to France, a major 
market for such products, was adversely 
affected by relatively high Lebanese 
prices. Upto the end of the citrus-fruit 
campaign (April 30), Lebanon shipped 
5,980 metric tons of oranges to France 
and 530 metric tons of lemons to France 
and Egypt. 


PRICES 


The trend of prices during the second 
quarter was downward, but the general 
level was still above the comparable 
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period of 1947. For April and May the 
Government’s wholesale price indexes 
were 795 and 781, respectively, as com- 
pared with 784 and 781 for the corre- 
sponding months of 1947. 

The retail price index declined sharply, 
reversing the trend of the preceding 
quarter. In June the general index was 
474 (low for first 6 months of 1948) as 
compared with a high of 497 in March 
and 477 in January. The range for 1947 
was a high of 500 in January and a low 
of 463 in July. The general index for 
the second quarter of 1948 does not take 
into consideration the imposition in April 

‘of the Palestine tax, the tax component 
remaining unchanged at 74 for the first 6 
months. Among the other components 
the most important change was in food, 
which declined to 565 in June from 629 in 
March and 576 in January. The com- 
ponent for clothing declined to 686 in 
June after remaining unchanged in the 
first 5 months; the rent component was 
260 in June as compared with 247 in 
March and 237 in January. The reces- 
sion in the food component was seasonal 
and was attributed to increased supplies 
of locally produced fruits and vegetables, 
as a result of the practical stoppage of 
exports to Palestine, normally the prin- 
cipal export market for such products 
(1939=100 for the foregoing indexes). 


INDUSTRY 


The rate of industrial operations de- 
clined during the quarter, as inventories 
rose and difficulties were experienced in 
obtaining certain imported raw mate- 
rials, particularly yarns and chemicals, 
for which payment in dollars was re- 
quired. Increased competition from im- 
ports also contributed to the lower rate 
of industrial operations. 

The unemployment situation was ag- 
gravated by the practical cessation of 
work on the Trans-Arabian pipe-line 
project and by the influx of refugees 
from Palestine. As an initial measure to 
cope with the unemployment problem, 
the Government took steps to register 
and control all foreign workers. 

The oil situation became acute during 
the quarter as a result of the stop- 
page of supplies from the Haifa refinery, 
which normally supplied about 40 per- 
cent of total requirements. On May 15 
the Government decreed a 50 percent re- 
duction in all gasoline rations in Leba- 
non, and toward the end of June the 
Government announced that kerosene 
would become subject to rationing in 
July. Pending arrangements for sup- 
plies from other sources, purchases of 
gasoline were made in Rumania. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

The recent trend of exports has been 
downward, whereas imports have re- 
mained at a relatively high level. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948 (latest avail- 
able) exports from Lebanon and Syria 
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(separate statistics not available) were 
valued at L£9,984,000 as compared with 
L£21,817,000 in the comparable period of 
1947. The heaviest decline was in ship- 
ments to Palestine, normally the princi- 
pal export market, and a large purchaser 
of vegetables. Iraq was the principal 
market for exports, taking L£3,378,000 
(L£1,422,000 in the first quarter of 1947) ; 
Transjordan Was second with L£1,606,000 
(L£707,000) ; France followed by L£1,344,- 
000 ‘(L£2,357,000); the United States, 
L£761,000 (L£2,544,000), and Palestine, 
L£594,000 (L£8,401,000). 

Imports were valued at L£117,201,000 
as compared with L£85,781,000 in the first 
quarter of 1947; the volumes for these 
periods were 172,831 and 85,871 metric 
tons, respectively. The United States 
was the principal country of origin, sup- 
plying L£24,243,000 (L£17,519,000 in the 
like period of 1947), followed by United 
Kingdom, L£18,248.000 ‘(L£14,822,000) ; 
France, L£11,517,000 (L£9,827,000); and 
Iraq, L£8,281,000 (L£2,254,000). 

According to United States statistics, 
trade with Lebanon during the second 
quarter was slightly larger than in the 
first quarter of 1948. Exports from the 
United States to Lebanon in the second 
quarter were valued at $6,782,000 as com- 
pared with $5,536,000 in the first quarter, 
and imports into the United States from 
the Lebanon amounted to $1,835,000 
and $1,204,000, respectively. Comparable 
1947 figures are not available because 
trade between the United States and 
Syria and Lebanon was not shown 
separately prior to January 1948. 

In order to facilitate trade with 
neighboring countries, the Syro-Lebanese 
High Council of Common Interests on 
June 17 decreed the creation of a Free 
Zone in Tripoli. This will provide Leba- 
non with two free zones, 
being at Beirut. 


the other now 


ECONOMIC AGREEMENTS 


Lebanon’s economic relations 
Syria remained unresolved during the 
quarter. Pending further study of this 
relationship, upon which to base a defi- 
nite agreement, the existing Common 
Interests Agreement was again extended 
to September 30, 1948. 

On June 28 Lebanon 
adherence to the 
signed in Geneva 
30, 1947. 


with 


announced its 
customs agreement 
(GATT) on October 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALTED HIpDEs: F. O. B. Export PrIcE 
CHANGED 


Effective February 2, 1948, new f. o. b. ex- 
port prices were established on salted hides 
shipped from Madagascar, by an order of 
June 16, 1948, publisted in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of June 26. 





The new prices are as follows: 


Dry Salted Hides: 


Price per kilogr 
Grade— ~— 


in CFA franess 
Packing Plant No. 0 (extra) 


: --- 78. 419 
Packing Plant No. 1 ---~ 76, 039 
Slaughterhouse No. 1 -- 72.51g | 
Slaughterhouse No. 2 ---- 68, 99 
No. 1 - 56. 829 
No. 2 -- 50. 329 
No. 3 -- 44.029 
No. 4 ~ at 729 
Outgraded (ecarts) - 28. 479 

Green Salted Hides: ' 
Grade— 
Refrigerating plant, extra 58, 189 


*Official rate of exchange is 126.1] CFA 
francs to the United States dollar 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RULES FOR ESTABLISHING OFFICIAL VALvs- 
TIONS OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE 


By a Presidential directive published in the 
Diario Oficial of July 31, 1948, the Mexican 
Government established rules governing the 
establishment of official valuations for the 
ad valorem portion of Mexican import duties 
The official valuation will be based on the 
wholesale prices of imported commodities jn 
the principal supplying country from which 
they are purchased. The wholesale price js 
defined as that prevailing in the country of 
origin as indicated in newspapers, trade mag- 
azines, catalogs, and price lists. Prices eS 
tablished by Governments and their agen- 
cies in the country of purchase will also be 
taken into account Mexican Consulates 
abroad may be requested to obtain the re. 
quired price information or the Ministry of 
Finance may communicate with reliable 
commercial firms abroad 

When the price of the merchandise in the 
country of purchase cannot be determined 
through the media named above, estimates 
of prices will be made, based upon the do- 
mestic market price of the same or similar 
merchandise. In making this official esti- 
mate, first consideration will be given to the 
wholesale prices in Mexico City. In the ab- 
sence of such data, prices in other large 
cities will be considered. When there is a 
change of at least 10 percent the Ministry of 
Finance may modify the official valuation 

Until official valuations have been an- 
nounced, prices will be fixed by the Ministry 
of Finance, using as a basis the unit prices 
of imported merchandise for the year 1947, 
increased in relation to the rise in the price 
index calculated for the current year. Com- 
modities contained in Schedule I of the 
United States-Mexican Trade Agreement are, 
however, subject to the following provision: 
The unit price of each such commodity as 
shown in the import statistics for the first 
quarter of 1948 is to be used as the basis for 
determining the interim valuation. 

There has been no indication as to how 
soon such official prices will be established. 


SUBSIDIES GRANTED ON FRESH BANANAS AND 
COFFEE 


By a Presidential Resolution, published in 
the Diario Oficial of July 12, 1948, the Mex- 
ican Government authorized subsidies to all 
exporters of fresh bananas and to the pro- 
ducers and exporters of coffee. 

The subsidy on banana exports will cover 
the period beginning January 1 and ending 
December 31, 1948. The amount authorized 
is 3.25 pesos per 100 kilograms gross weight 
(all but 25 centavos of the specific portion 
of the export duty). 

The subsidy authorized for production and 
exportation of coffee also covers the period 
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yl through December 31, 1948, and is 





Montevideo on July 15, 1948, according to a 


ucts, not further specified; industrial dia- 





gram dmvalent to the specific portion of the ex- United States Embassy report from Monte- monds; petroleum derivatives; and. various 
nes* ort duty on coffee classified under tariff video, dated July 27, 1948. ceramic products. ; The agricultural prod- 
18. 419 Fractions 23-00 and 23-01, after deducting The agreement, which implements the ucts include breeding cattle, potatoes, and 
16. 039 ! the 1% centavos per kilogram tax assessed Treaty of Commerce and Navigation of Jan- potato derivatives, and flower bulbs and seeds. 
12. 51g , under the provisions established in the uary 29, 1934, provides that the most liberal ’ Uruguayan exports to the Netherlands will 
38. 89) “Rules for the Granting of Authorizations treatment possible shall be granted in the include linseed and linseed oil, sunflower seed 
16. 829 and Subsidies for the Exportation of Coffee,” matter of export, import, and exchange per- and oil, cattle fodder, wool, hides and skins, 
0. 329 as amended. mits in order to encourage trade between and other agricultural and stock-breeding 
4. 09 { Tanivy Faaction CREATED TO the two countries. The existing trade bal- products. These lists, which are merely in- 
7. 729 New IMPORT 44R ances between the two nations will be con- dicative, will be revised annually. 
8. 479 INCLUDE CoLD-ROLLED STRIP STEEL sidered in the distribution of exchange. The A mixed commission will be established to 
| edaun Chowerddnunt: er 6 Guanes Gil granting of these permits will be subject to consider any difference in the interpretation 
ie emcees Scial ce w 17 oe the existing regulations and the economic of the agreement and to consult, in the event 
8. 189 lished in the wesc tga rgd i in interest of each country. of an appreciable change in the trade bal- 
] and effective t wwe as “t - “hee ; An appendix lists the products which both ance between the two countries. The agree- 
CFA ort tariff a 5 geste — rong ae countries are particularly interested in ex- ment will run for 1 year from date of rati- 
in the manufacture Of rasor panier __— porting. Netherlands exports to Uruguay fication by both nations and will be renewed 
steel, formerly ; beans te pears ee will include products of the metal industry, automatically for 1-year pericds unless 
3.53.18, was —_— «eto h pees: Dep ; ase such as machinery, engines, apparatus, elec- notice of denouncement is given at least 3 
per gross kilogram P rm — ce : ing ae 7 wa trotechnical equipment, small railway-track months prior to the date of expiration. 
The new frac om. with description and rates equipment, dredging equipment, coastal ves- A separate financial agreement has been 
of duty, follows: sels, instruments, household, and other arti- signed but has not yet been approved by the 
cles; textile products, including rayon fabrics Uruguayan General Assembly. Details will 
LUA. Duty rate and yarns, uphostery material, finished prod- be published when they become available. 
, ucts, cord, and rope; leatherware, including {See Commerce Reports of July 28, 1934, 
drive belting; rubber products, including bi- for an announcement of the signature and 
n the rac- Description Unit cycle tires; paper, paperware, and paper- terms of the Netherlands-Uruguay treaty of 
Kican m 2 ¢ board; chemical products, such as essences, commerce and navigation of January 29, 
y the Sz technical carbon, floor cloth, and many other 1934. | 
the | ea articles; pharmaceutical and medicinal prod- (Continued on p. 33) 
Aties 
‘hich pered and not perfo ; ‘ : 
ce js rated, for razor blades, EXECUTIVE ORDER 9989 
Yo Mek an ui te 
nag. W) mm. in width Transferring Jurisdiction Over Blocked Assets to the Attorney 
tac General 
0 be Export DUTIES ON RAW COTTON 
lates ESTABLISHED Whereas with the successful termination of hostilities, there has been a gradual release 
» Tes By a Presidential Decree, published in the from control by the Treasury Department over foreign property and interests which had 
'y of Diario Oficial of July 31, 1948, and effective been blocked to prevent their looting by the Axis and their use in ways harmful to the war 
lable August 3, the Mexican Government estab- effort of the United States; and : 
lished export duties on raw cotton, which Whereas certain of such foreign property and interests have not yet been unblocked; and 
the formerly was exempt from duty. The duty Whereas it is now necessary and desirable to place the jurisdiction over the assets re- 
ined rates are as follows maining blocked on September 30, 1948, in the same agency which is administering the pro- 
ates vram of alien property control initiated under Executive Order No. 9095 of March 11, 1942, 
do- ee as amended, which program is presently being administered by the Attorney General: 
hilar Siena Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and the laws 
esti- Ps of the United States, including the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
the — ee _— = & amended, and as President of the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 
ab- tion , Specific “$= 1. The Attorney General is hereby authorized and directed to take such action as he 
arge 1M s may deem necessary with respect to any property or interest of any nature whatsoever in 
is a zz which any foreign country designated in Executive Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, as 
‘y of amended, or any national thereof has any interest (including property subject to the 


n, proviso of paragraph (a) of General License No, 94, as amended (31 C. F. R., 1947 Supp., 


an- Raw G. K..) Ex ’ 131.94), and including any Scheduled Securities within the meaning of General Ruling 
istry | aia’) Roar eottos ned.| G. K do 2 No. 5, as amended (31 C. F. R., 1947 Supp., 131, App. A), both issued by the Secretary 
rices of the Treasury) which on September 30, 1948, is not unblocked or otherwise removed 
1947, from the restrictions of the said Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, by any order, regu- 
rice lation, ruling, instruction, license, or other action issued or taken by the Secretary of the 


Treasury. In the performance of his duties under this order the Attorney General or any 
officer, person, agency, or instrumentality designated by him, may exercise all powers and 


= | Netherlands 


the | 


are, Tariffs and Trade Controls authority vested in the President by sections 8 (a ) and 5 (b) of the Trading With the 

ion: fh Enemy Act, as amended. As used herein, the terms “national” and “foreign country” shall 

yas | ToBacco Propucts IN GIFT PACKAGES: have the meanings prescribed in Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, 

first : i ; 2. With respect to the property and interests referred to in section 1 hereof, all orders, 

- for REGULATIONS CHANGED aaa a saat oy ay ~uihiaesenatte eaethet ep Mar wed ap teem be 

i regulations, rulings, instructions, or licenses issued by the Secretary of the Treasury under 
The amounts of cigarettes or of cut to- the authority of Executive Order No. 8389, as amended, and Executive Order No. 9095, 
how | bacco which may be sent monthly in gift as amended, and in force on September 30, 1948, shall continue in full force and effect 

. packages to the Netherlands have been dou- except as amended, modified, or revoked by the Attorney General. 

AND bled, according to instructions of the Second 3. It is the policy of this order that administrative action under paragraph 1 hereof shall 
Assistant Postmaster General, published in be taken by the Attorney General or any officer, person, agency, or instrumentality desig- 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington), August nated by him. However, nothing in this order shall be deemed to limit or remove any 

tin | 24, 1948. powers heretofore conferred upon the Secretary of the Treasury or the Attorney General 

lex- Each gift parcel may now contain up to by statute or by Executive order. No person affected by any order, regulation, ruling, 
pall | 400 cigarettes or 1,000 grams (2 pounds 3 instruction, license, or other action issued or taken by either the Secretary of the Treasury 
or O= ounces) of cut tobacco, provided that the or the Attorney General may challenge the validity thereof or otherwise excuse his actions, 

total of cigarettes or cut tobacco sent to any or failure to act, on the ground that pursuant to the provisions of this Executive order, such 
ver addressee in any month does not exceed this order, regulation, ruling, instruction, license, or other action was within the jurisdiction 
ling amount. of the Attorney General rather than the Secretary of the Treasury or vice versa. 

zed [See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 1. This order shall become effective as of midnight, September 30, 1948. 

ght 28, 1948, for previous announcement. | —_ 

ion THe Write House, 

TRADE AGREEMENT WITH UruGUAY SIGNED fugust 20, 1948 
and A commercial agreement between the Hasay 5. TRUMAN 
‘lod Netherlands and Uruguay was signed in 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


CIviIt AIRPLANES To BE BUILT IN AUSTRALIA 


A subsidiary of the British DeHavil- 
land Co., the DeHavilland Aircraft Pty. 
Ltd., is expected to start production in 
March 1949 of the first civil airplane to 
be built in Australia. Two planes are to 
be produced in April 1949 and thereafter 
one will be produced each week. 

The monoplane, known as the Drover, 
is especially suited for feeder-line opera- 
tion. It is powered by three Gipsy Major 
Mark 10 engines of 145 horsepower each. 
Provision is made for only one pilot, but 
an extra seat is provided in the cockpit 
for use of a flight engineer or radio oper- 
ator. The plane normally carries 85 gal- 
lons of gasoline, sufficient for a range of 
500 miles in still air. With no crew other 


than the pilot the payload is 1,522 
pounds; normal capacity is six pas- 
sengers. 


The plane has been developed for serv- 
ice in areas where landing fields are 
small and generally of grass. Seats are 
readily removable so that the plane may 
be used for carrying freight and live- 
stock. An officer of the company believes 
that an export market might be devel- 
oped in other areas where conditions are 
similar. 

With the exception of engines and pro- 
pellers imported from Great Britain, and 
a few minor items, the plane will be Aus- 
tralian-made. It will be produced at the 
Bankstown plant, near Sydney. The 
price is A£14,000, f. a. f. (fly-away fac- 
tory) unpacked, and without radio. De- 
Havilland produced military planes (in- 
cluding the Mosquito) during the war 
and is now working on the Vampire jet 
fighter for military use. 


FORMATION OF PRIVATE AIRPLANE 
ASSOCIATION, AUSTRALIA 


The Aircraft Owners’ and Pilots’ As- 
sociation is being formed in Australia to 
represent owners and pilots of private 
planes in protests to the Government 
against regulations regarded as exces- 
sively strict. Objecting to the require- 
ment for inspection at 4-month inter- 
vals, it has been suggested that the need 
for inspection be based on the number of 
hours flown. Objections have been 
voiced also against the regulation per- 
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mitting private planes to be operated 
only from licensed airdromes. 


Automotive 
Products 


IMPORTS OF VEHICLES INTO CUBA 


New automotive vehicles imported into 
Cuba numbered 9,422 in the first 6 
months of 1948, compared with 6,988 in 
the first half of 1947. Included in im- 
portations in the first half of this year 
were 5,363 passenger cars, 2,619 truck 
chassis, 1,330 commercial cars, and 110 
busses. 

Imports in Jure 1948 included 699 pas- 
senger cars, 267 truck chassis, 191 com- 
mercial cars, and 20 busses; in May 1948 
there were 809 passenger cars, 467 truck 
chassis, 166 commercial cars, and 18 
busses. All of the June importations 
were of United States origin with the 
exception of 16 passenger cars of English 
manufacture. 

The slight decrease in importations of 
new passenger cars in May and June is 
explained by the fact that new models 
of some makes were not due to arrive in 
Cuba until late July and August. 





British Plan Refueling of Four- 
Engine Air Liner Over Atlantic 


Refuelling of a four-engined air liner 
in flight over the Atlantic is now being 
planned, says the Society of British Air 
craft Constructors. At the Manchester 


works of A. V. Roe & Co., a British 
South American Airways Corporation 
“Tudor” is being fitted with special 


equipment to enable it to take on board 
1,000 or more gallons of gasoline at the 
rate of about 100 gallons a minute while 
flying at nearly 300 miles an hour. 

Experiments on refuelling converted 
bombers as a regular feature of air-line 
operation have proved entirely satisfac 
tory. A pilot of the British South Ameri- 
can Airways has stated, after four 
refuellings, that he did not once see the 
tanker and the only indication he had 
that the operation was in progress was 
the increasing weight of the airplane 
which caused a slight drop in speed. 

It is pointed out that flight refuelling 
is of economic importance to the air lines, 
as far more revenue can be earned by 
replacing pay load for fuel load at the 
start and replenishing tanks en route. It 
is claimed that the pay load can be in 
creased by from 5 percent to 25 percent, 
dependent upon the airplane and _ the 
route. 














PLANS FOR IMPROVING TRANSPORT SERVvIce 
EGYPT 


Orders of several private bus opera. 
tors for new equipment for Egypt are 
being held in abeyance pending the fo. 
mulation of plans under consideration 
for improved bus transportation, 

Nationalization of the Cairo transport 
service under the supervision of the Rajj. 
way Administration is considered a Dos- 
sibility. The use of trolley busses to gy. 
persede the tramcars and motorbusses 
now in operation also is under review. 

Procurement of improved bus trans. 
portation for the city of Alexandria like. 
wise is under consideration 


FACTORY PRODUCING VOLKSWAGEN Mopz. 
WOLFSBURG, GERMANY 


The Volkswagen factory at Wolfsburg, 
Germany, 15 miles northeast of Bruns- 
wick, near the Russian zonal border, js 
reported to be one of the most modern 


automobile plants in Europe. Financed 
with funds from the Nazi-controlled 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront, this enormous 


factory covers a distance of two-thirds of 
a mile—from the office at one end to the 
power plant at the other 

Production on the original Volkswagen 
model was started in March 1946. Out- 
put now averages 1,200 automobiles a 
month, and plans call for an increase to 
1.500 by early fall and 2,400 cars a month 
by early 1949. Production space in the 
plant is reported to be only half of that 
in 1939 

The Volkswagen has a four-cylinder 
air-cooled engine developing 25 horse- 
power and has a maximum speed of 65 
miles an hour. The car weighs 2,200 
pounds and is selling for $1,392 to Ger- 
mans authorized to make _ purchases 
The car has a 40-liter tank and travels 
about 30 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 
It is well designed and compact; it has 
space for five people and luggage com- 
partments in the front and over the en- 
gine, which is in the rear. It has four 
forward speeds, a unique individual 
wheel springing, and is said to be com- 
fortable on rough roads despite its short 
wheel base and its light weight. 

At the plant at Wolfsburg, 7,200 work- 
ers are employed; 800 employees in 
Brunswick are engaged in subassembly 
work. Absenteeism of about 20 percent 
is attributed to the difficult housing sit- 
uation accompanied by faulty nutrition. 

Difficulties experienced include those 
resulting from use of specialized ma- 
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chine tools which occasion high mainte- 
nance and repair costs and delays, lack 
of & competent and completely trained 
staff; and a supply situation which per- 
mits little or no backlog accumulations. 


FEATURES OF THE BRISTOL Car, U. K, 


The Bristol, a replica of the prewar 
German BMW automobile, is now being 
manufactured by the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. in the United Kingdom and is re- 
ported to have won first prize in the re- 
cent Grand Prix races in Poland. 

The automobile has a 16.5-horsepower 
motor and is reported to be capable of a 
top speed of 120 miles an hour. Gaso- 
line consumption at normal cruising 
speed is claimed to be about 25 miles per 
gallon. The body, chassis, and engine 
are manufactured by the company; the 
body is welded. Yearly output of 500 
cars is expected, chiefly for export. The 
price, without tax, is £1,750. 

The manufacture of this car by the 
Bristol company reportedly was started 
to retain the services of 300 skilled 
machinists so that they would be avail- 
able for transfer to the production of 
airplane engines, when needed. 


Beverages 
© 
Hops, IMPORTS AND STOCKS, ECUADOR 


The entire supply of hops for Ecuador's 
four breweries must be imported. Im- 
ports in 1947, according to customs sta- 
tistics, amounted to 49,550 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds), of which the 
United States supplied 48,066 kilograms; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,353 kilograms; and 
Germany, 131 kilograms. Imports in 
1946 totaled 30,265 kilograms. 

Unofficial statistics indicate that, dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1948, 21,373 
kilograms of hops were imported from 
the United States and Czechoslovakia. 
Most of the imports were completed by 
the end of April, as is usually the case, 
so it is not likely that there will be more 
until November, when shipments from 
the new United States crop will arrive. 
Hops from Czechoslovakia are preferred, 
and Ecuadoran brewers are looking for- 
ward to procuring a limited quantity this 
year, 

Stocks on hand around the first of 
August 1948 were sufficient to last until 
the November shipments, with a safe 
margin. The brewery in Guayaquil, the 
largest in Ecuador, had approximately 
17,500 kilograms as of August 1, and it 
was estimated that total stocks in the 
country were approximately 25,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Brewers have been paying 72.5 sucres 
per kilogram for the Czechoslovakian 
variety and 83.3 sucres for United States 
hops. 


1948 
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PROSPECTS FOR Hops Crop, U. K. 


For the first time in a number of years 
the British hops crop will not only be 
sufficient to take care of domestic re- 
quirements but there may be a small 
surplus. Prospects are that the crop will 
amount to 280,000 to 300,000 hundred- 
weight (1 hundredweight=112 pounds) 
as compared with 260,000 hundred- 
weight in 1947. 

In accordance with the operations of 
the Hops Marketing Board, British 
brewers in April 1948 agreed to purchase 
278,000 hundredweight from the cur- 
rent crop. 

As few brewers outside of the United 
Kingdom make the type of beer in which 
English hops are used, the disposal of a 
surplus of this commodity becomes a 
problem. However, there are some brew- 
ers in the Union of South Africa, and 
other British territories and countries, 
who use English hops. 

A small quantity of Bavarian or 
Czechoslovakian hops is desired by brew- 
ers, possibly 600 hundredweight, for spe- 
cial lagers, but because of the exchange 
difficulties there is no assurance that 
the Treasury will grant exchange for the 
purchase and importation of these hops. 

Somewhat more liberal supplies of 
barley and grain may be allotted to the 
brewing industry during the coming year, 
but some members of the trade believe 
that current production of beer is about 
sufficient to take care of current con- 
sumption at present prices. 


Chemicals 
BONE EXPorTS, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of bones in the 
first 4 months of 1948 totaled 13,176 
metric tons. The United States and the 
United Kingdom were the _ principal 
countries of destination. 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, BELGIAN CONGO 


Production of pyrethrum in the Bel- 
gian Congo rose from 252 metric tons in 
1943 to 1,042 tons in 1946 and 1,048 tons 
in 1947. Output in 1948 is estimated at 
1,100 to 1,200 tons. 


CANADA’S CHEMICAL EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of chemicals and al- 
lied products in the first 6 months of 1948 
declined $1,500,000 in value from those 
in the corresponding period of 1947, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $41,198,000 and $42,698,000, 
respectively. 


FERTILIZER OUTPUT, BELGIUM 


Fertilizer output in Belgium is at high 
levels, a foreign chemical publication 
states. Production is about 60 percent 
above the prewar level, and substantial 
amounts are being exported. A large 
part of the domestic output of sulfuric 


acid is being retained for fertilizer manu- 
facture. 


IMPORTS OF DYE INTERMEDIATES, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of intermediates for 
dyes in 1947 totaled 180 metric tons, 
valued at $357,000, according to the 
Brazilian Ministry of Finance. The 
United States was the source of 142 tons, 
worth $248,000. 


MINING COMPANIES TO MANUFACTURE 
SULFUR PRODUCTS, CANADA 


Two large Canadian mining companies 
plan to enter the sulfur business on a 
large scale, one to produce crude sulfur 
and the other liquified sulfur dioxide. 
Both products will be available to the 
paper, chemical, and fertilizer industries 
and represent a prospective tonnage ex- 
ceeding current consumption, according 
to the Canadian press. 

The processes being developed will use 
otherwise wasted pyrite ores, and a large 
exportable surplus may be developed, it 
is stated. Present plans call for the erec- 
tion of a $5,000,000 plant to utilize the 
waste gases from smelting operations. 
The new plant and furnace will require 
2 years to complete and will have an an- 
nual capacity of 42,000 tons of liquified 
sulfur dioxide, which could be expanded 
to 200,000 tons. An oxygen factory is 
now under construction. 


Imports INTO GREECE 


Imports of chemical products into 
Greece through the port of Piraeus in 
1947 totaled 40,188 metric tons, compared 
with 39,240 tons in 1946, according to the 
Ministry of National Economy. In 1938 
imports of these products through Pi- 
raeus amounted to 62,148 tons. 

Fertilizer and fertilizer materials im- 
ported through the port in 1947 declined 
to 67,120 tons from 77,846 tons in 1946. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


All phosphate-rock holdings in Indo- 
china are in French hands, according to 
the Mines Department of the French 
Government, Saigon. It is understood 
that no foreign capital is involved. 

The deposits at Laokay, Tonkin, are 
said to contain 35 percent P.O;, but are 
not being exploited at present because of 
lack of transportation facilities. 


PLANTS To BE ERECTED UNDER SEVEN- YEAR 
PLAN, IRAN 


Plans for the development of the chem- 
ical industry in Iran under the Seven- 
Year Industrial and Economic Plan in- 
clude the erection of a sulfuric-acid fac- 
tory with an annual output of 45,000 met- 
ric tons and a sodium carbonate and 
bicarbonate plant with an annual pro- 
duction of 14,000 tons. It is also planned 
to build a factory with a yearly output 
of 15,000 tons of ammonia and fertilizers 
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and several tanning-material plants to 
produce a total of 10,000 tons annually. 


LACQUER AND DYE ASSOCIATION FORMED, 
Soviet ZONE, GERMANY 


The Association of Nationalized Enter- 
prises “Lacquers and Dyes” has been 
formed in the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
according to the foreign press. The 
headquarters are in Leipzig, and 26 or- 
ganizations are included, it is stated. 


RESTORATION OF SLIDING-SCALE PRICES FOR 
FERTILIZERS, ITALY 


The prewar system of sliding-scale 
prices for fertilizers will be restored in 
Italy. Prices at the beginning of the 
season will be considerably less than in 
the succeeding months of maximum con- 
sumption. The purpose of the plan is 
twofold—it will induce farmers to pur- 
chase more fertilizer and reduce the peak 
demand for railway cars. The Italian 
fertilizer industry can produce at least 
twice the amount bought by farmers in 
the 1947—48 crop year. 


IMPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK AND POTASH, 
JAPAN 


Japan’s imports of phosphate rock in 
the first 4 months of 1948 fluctuated con- 
siderably. Totals were 33,879, 41,575, 71,- 
795, and 20,119 metric tons, respectively. 
The monthly average in 1947 was 90,648 
tons. 

Imports of potash have been low. The 
monthly average in 1947 was 5,858 tons; 
none was imported in the period Janu- 
ary-April 1948. 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING PLANT TO PRODUCE 
CoAL-Tar PRODUCTS, POLAND 


The plant at Swory Poland, for the 
production of coal-tar chemicals is about 
one-third completed and is scheduled to 
be finished in 1950, a foreign chemical 
publication reports. However, the fac- 
tory will begin production of trichloro- 
ethylene and chlorobenzole in 1948, it is 
stated. 


IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND INSECTICIDES, 
SURINAM 


Surinam’s imports of chemicals in 1947 
were valued at 70,740 guilders, according 
to official customs statistics. United 
States products had a valuation of 42,- 
043 guilders. (1 guilder=$0.533, United 
States currency.) 

Imports of insecticides in 1947 totaled 
76,653 guilders, the United States supply- 
ing 90 percent. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Imports of chemicals into Syria and 
Lebanon in the first quarter of 1948 de- 
clined to 4,480 metric tons valued at 
L£4,244.000, compared with 6,112 tons, 
valued at L£4,439,000 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, according to official 
customs statistics. (On June 30, 1948, 
L£3.52=US$1.) 
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PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM - CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH CENTER OPENED, U. K. 


The Shell Co.’s petroleum and petro- 
leum-chemical research center at Thorn- 
ton-le-Moors, United Kingdom, the larg- 
est in the British Empire, was opened in 
May 1948. The refinery at Stanlow is 
being enlarged, and Thornton-le-Moors 
was selected as a research center to in- 
sure maximum collaboration between 
research and application, it is said. 


U. K.’s EXPorTS OF CREOSOTE OIL 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
creosote oil in the first half of 1948 were 
almost 50 percent greater in quantity 
than those in the first 6 months of 1947, 
according to the Board of Trade. Totals 
were 22,706,484 and 15,305,348 imperial 
gallons, respectively. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR VACATION VILLAGE, BAHAMA 
ISLANDS 


Construction of a vacation village in 
the Bahamas at ‘a cost of approximately 
$4,000,000 is expected to be under way by 
December 1, 1948. The village eventually 
will accommodate 2,000 guests, will have 
its own airport and will provide facilities 
for swimming, fishing, boating, theatri- 
cal and motion-picture shows, golf, and 
many other’ recreational activities. 
Farms will be operated to supply food 
for the guests. 

The Bahamian Government has made 
several concessions to the promoters of 
the village, such as duty-free materials 
in the amount of about $2,500,000, and 
tax exemption for a period of 10 years. 
The Government has also agreed to alter 
roads which conflict with the project, 
and to assist in acquiring the necessary 
private lands. 

The village should be ready to handle 
at least 1,000 guests by January 1, 1950, 
and 2,000 by the first of January 1952 


Electrical 


Kquipment 


ELECTRIC IRONS To BE MANUFACTURED IN 
CUBA 
A new factory for the manufacture of 
electric flat irons has been organized in 
Cuba. It will be located in the city of 
Guanabacoa, near Habana 


SALES OF STORAGE BATTERIES, CANADA 


Factory sales of electric storage bat- 
teries and parts by nine principal Cana- 
dian producers were valued at $1,199,133 
in June 1948 compared with $1,055,022 in 
May. For the 6 months ended June 
1948, sales of electric storage batteries 





amounted to $6,928,764, registering an 
increase over the $6,028,467 reporteg for 
the comparable period of the preceding 
year. | 


ELECTRICITY-DEVELOPMENT PLAN, Jonay. 


NESBURG, UNION OF SOUTH AFrica 

A £8,000,000 electricity-developmen; 
project for Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa, is expected to provide an. 
nually 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours of ag. 
ditional power by 1955. 

The cost of the first phase (1949-55) js 
estimated at £7,203,000 for extensions tg 
the existing Orlando Station in Johan. 
nesburg, plus £900,000 for equipment to, 
the proposed further interconnection 
with the Rand system ‘which would 
save the city of Johannesburg £3,000. 
000). Orders for the plant should pe 
placed soon in order to have the first 
portion, about 6,000 kilowatts, available 
for the winter of 1953. 


y . + 
iss Oils 
Essential Oils 
CITRONELLA-OIL EXporTs TO U. S., From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of citronella oil to 
the United States through the port of 
Shanghai, China, during the first 7 
months of 1948 amounted to 36,274 
pounds, valued at $31,951; those of musk 
totaled 55 pounds, with a value of $8,136 


MARSEILLE, 
U. S. 


EXPORTS FROM FRANCE, TO 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District in 
France to the United States during May 
1948 included shipments of clove-leaf 
oil (Madagascar) valued at $4,078, and 
other essential oils, valued at $51,902. 

During the corresponding month of 
1938, declared exports of essential oils 


to the United States from the above 
consular district consisted of the fol- 
lowing items: Oil of sweet almond 


$2,433: almond oil, bitter, $343; lavender 
oil, $281, and other essential oils, $933. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Produets 


Coffee 


EXPORTS AND MARKETS, COSTA RICA 


Exports of coffee from Costa Rica in 
the 1946-47 crop year ‘October 1, 1946, 


to September 30, 1947) totaled 18,090 
metric tons, valued at $10,836,000, as 
compared with 15,515 tons, valued at 


$6,529,000, in the 1945-46 crop year. 
Normally, before World War II, Eng- 
land held first place in Costa Rica’s 
coffee trade, followed by Germany and 
the United States. Less important mar- 
kets were France, Netherlands, Switzer- 
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yand, Italy, Belgium, and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Recently the dollar shortage in Europe 
seems to have hindered any effective 
revival of that trade, and the United 
states is the principal destination. As 
jate as 1939 the United States took but 
92.6 percent of the volume of Costa Rican 
coffee exported, whereas in 1947 the per- 
centage Was 79.5. 


Dairy Products 


ProDUCTION, STOCKS, AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
FRANCE 


Production of fluid milk in France 
was at a low level during the first quar- 
ter of 1948, because of reduced feed sup- 
plies. Output amounted to 446,498,000 
gallons, or about 7 percent less than the 
officially reported 477,779,280 gallons 
produced in the corresponding period 
of 1947. The quantity marketed 
through commercial channels, 210,149,- 
133 gallons, was, however, 15 percent 
less than the 265,864,460 gallons similarly 
marketed in the first 3 months of 1947. 
The decrease in total production was 
largely the result of a decrease in the 
commercial production. 

The following table shows commercial 
production of milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts in France in 1947 and during the 
first 3 months of 1947 and 1948: 


France's Commercial Production of Milk 
and Other Dairy Products 


First quarter 


~1 


14s 


Fluid milk illor 458.003,608 104,566,397 102,551,476 
Butter metric tor s4 411 16, 033 13, 702 
Cheese do 110, G60 14, S68 16, 500 
Powder k 
pound 2.018, 22 77, 417 SH, 392 

weetened ondensed 

milk ise 725, S45 146, 312 7%, 133 
Unsweetened ip 

ted k i 14 24, 04! A) O50 
( pound s 3, UZ 51. 452 

Ca iS Cal cl 

5 RCE: Milk Se 1 | \ n i 


Powdered milk was the only item to 
show larger production in the first quar- 
ter of 1948 than in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

Stocks of all dairy products except 
sweetened condensed and powdered milk 
were lower on April 1, 1948, than on the 
corresponding date in 1947 as shown in 
the following table: 


France's Stocks of Dairu Products 


i as Apr. 1, Apr. 1, 
7 1047 1048 


THA, SOF 106, 250 


41,971 


September 11, 1948 


Consumption of dairy products in 
France in the first quarter of 1948 were 
as follows: Butter, 18,564 tons; cheese, 
18,385 tons; sweetened condensed milk 
177,210 cases; unsweetened evaporated 
milk, 134,808 cases; powdered medical 
milk, 565 tons; powdered whole milk, 
3,819 tons; and casein, 820 tons. 

Foreign trade in dairy products in 
France was on a limited scale during the 
first quarter of 1948 as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


France's Foreign Trade in Dairy Products, 
First Quarter of 1948 


{In metric tons] 


- Net Net 
Item oe _ eX- im- 
is sis ports ports 
Butter 244 1,020 S76 
Cheese 1, 526 657 869 
Dried milk SY Ys4 805 
Sweetened condensed 
milk 1,626 1,545 sl] 
Unsweetened evaporat- 
ed milk 2 115 113 
Casein h 573 567 
Source: Director of Customs, Ministry of Finance 
and Economic Affairs, 
Imports consisted mainly of butter 


from Denmark; cheese from Switzer- 
land; powdered milk from the United 
States, Switzerland, Canada, the Nether- 
lands, and Denmark; canned milk from 
the United States and Denmark; and 
casein from Denmark and Argentina. 
Cheese and small amounts of butter were 
shipped to French colonies. Cheese also 
was exported to the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and in smaller quan- 


tities to many other countries. Pow- 
dered milk and sweetened condensed 
milk were sént to North Africa. 
Fruits and Nuts 
CANDIED-CHERRY INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
FRANCE 


The candied-cherry industry in France 
before World War II produced mainly 
for export. The manufacture of candied 
cherries ceased completely during the 
war but was resumed in 1946. Since 
then, by reason of the sugar shortage, 
production for domestic consumption 
has been on a small scale. Special pro- 
visions were made, however, to permit 
manufacturers to obtain sugar for prod- 
ucts intended for export, and in 1947 
exports reached 50 percent of the pre- 
war level. Exports of candied cherries 
including approximately 5 percent of 
other fruits, in 1947 amounted to 2,482 
metric tons, as compared with 4,936 tons 
in 1938. (Separate figures for cherries 
alone are not available.) 

By far the largest customer for French 
candied cherries is the United Kingdom 
where they are used in the manufacture 
of fruit cake. In 1938 the United King- 
dom purchased 3,948 tons, and in 1947 
the bulk of exports or 2,270 tons were 


shipped to that country. South Africa 
was the second largest purchaser. 

Some shipments were made to the 
United States before the war (52 tons in 
1938). French exporters would like to 
resume this trade. 


HAZELNUT CROP AND TRADE, ITALY 


Preliminary estimates by trade circles 
place Italy’s Naples-Avellino in-shell 1948 
hazelnut crop at 150,000 to 175,000 quin- 
tals (1 metric quintal=220.46 pounds). 
Stocks on hand are limited, inasmuch as 
the 1947 crop was a small one (70,000 
quintals) as compared with the 300,000- 
quintal crop of 1946. As the large 1946 
crop was almost totally converted into 
edible oil and the 1947 crop was short, 
present stocks are estimated at not over 
15,000 quintals. 

There were practically no inquiries 
from abroad up to July 1948. A few ship- 
ments, destined for France, were held up 
at the French border because of delay 
in issuance of proper import permits. 
These shipments were finally allowed to 
enter but exporters have been warned not 
to make shipments until they are certain 
all necessary documents are in order. 

In 1947 only 7,000 to 8,000 quintals 
were exported—principally to Argentina 
and Sweden. The high prices in Italy 
kept Italian hazelnuts completely out of 
the international market in the face of 
low prices for hazelnuts offered by Tur- 
key. 

For shelled hazelnuts, Turkey is quot- 
ing $40 per quintal, f. o. b. Istanbul, 
whereas the lowest price Naples exporters 
quote is $67. 

Trade circles have heard that United 
States importers will not pay more than 
$25 per quintal f. o. b. for in-shell hazel- 
nuts this year. They are of the opinion 
that prices are tending downward and 
that they will be able to meet that price 
when the 1948 crop is harvested. 


Grains and Products 
FRENCH WHEAT-CROP ESTIMATES, PRICES 


On July 1, 1948, the French wheat crop 
was estimated at 7,200,000 metric tons as 
compared with 3,300,000 tons in 1947 and 
a prewar average of 8,100,000 tons. The 
official 1948 price of 2,300 francs (free 
rate, 1 franc=$0.0033 United States cur- 
rency) per quintal announced on July 28, 
1948, represented an increase of about 
25 percent over the price paid for the 1947 
crop, but some farm groups regard it as 
still too low. An increased bread ration 
is expected in September and probably 
some improvement in quality, but no 
price increase is indicated. 


Poultry and Products 


EXPORTS, POLAND 


About $540,000 worth of poultry is ex- 
pected to be exported from Poland in 
1948, according to the Polish press. 
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Exports of eggs also are steadily in- 
creasing. During the first 6 months of 
1948 shipments totaled 55,000,000, as 
compared with 15,000,000 in 1947 and 
3,000,000 in 1846. England, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia are the principal 
countries of destination. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGar Exports, CUBA 


Cuban exports of sugar, during the 
first half of 1948 approximated 3,100,000 
Spanish long tons (1 Spanish long 
ton=2,272 pounds), raw value, and were 
about a fifth larger than comparable ex- 
ports (2,552,000 tons) during the first 
half of 1947, according to preliminary 
data compiled from reports of the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute. About 91 
percent of these 1948 exports was from 
the 1948 crop and the remainder, the 
1947 crop. During the first half of 1948. 
Cuba exported directly to more than two 
dozen countries; during the like period of 
1947 (the United States purchased the 
1947 Cuban crop), Cuba exported directly 
to less than a dozen countries. 


Vegetables and Products 
SrEED-PoTATO EXPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


By the end of April 1948 the shipment 
of almost 145,000 tons of first-quality 
seed potatoes, valued at £1,750,000 
(£1=about $4.0314 United States cur- 
rency), from Ireland to Great Britain 
and continental countries had been com- 
pleted. 


General Products 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports of Tsingtao black 
bristles from Tsingtao, China, during the 
month of July are shown in table 1. 

Local exporters declare that most 
stocks could be sold profitably in the 
United States, since they have been pur- 
chased at lower prices during the past 
several months. Local dealers hoard 
their supplies, however, as their main 
source of security for bank loans and as 
protection against currency depreciation 
Bristles may be hoarded lawfully and 
have a high value—bulk ratio. 

Tsingtao quotations for the 55-case 
assortment rose during the month from 
CN$20,000,000 to CN$35,000,000 per old 
catty (1.33 pounds). The price situation 
may be summarized as shown in table 2. 

As is evident in table 2, prices gen- 
erally increased during July, but quota- 
tions in United States dollars, both at 
the “export rate” (combined open- 
market rate and exchange certificate 
premium) and, to an even greater degree, 
at the black-market rate, vary in an 
erratic manner paralleling the fluctuat- 
ing conditions in the financial market. 
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strument 


Arrivals from Communist-held areas 
continue, although in decreasing 
amounts. The estimated total for July 
is 1,100 pounds of both raw and crudely 
dressed cargo. The Communist author- 
ities apparently allow relatively free 
movement to dealers and their cargoes, 
although regular shipments have been 
upset by the conflict. 


TABLE 1.—Declared Exports of Tsingtao 
Black Bristles from Tsingtao, China, 
During July 1948 

Price and value in United States currency) 
Price 
Potal 
Sizes Quantity per 3 
pound value 
Pounds 

242° too 1,512 $5. 22 $7, 8Y2 

2’ to6 5, 500 3. W 17, (4K 

214" to 5 3, 300 5. 20 17, 1600 

Tota 10, 312 42,652 
TABLE 2.— Tsingtao Prices of 55-Case 


issortment of Bristles, July 1948 


Export Black- 
market 
' rate per 

Net Ex-godown rats pound rate per 

sisi per found 1 2 pound 

us 

eurrency . 

currency 
July 1 CN $15,000,000 a OO $2. 72 
July 1é 21,000,000 6.10 : By 
July 30 27 000 000 6. 35 } 75 
Aug. 10 41,400,000 6. 57 , 2 


It has been reported by reliable bristle 
dealers that large-scale purchasing ac- 
tivities recently have been undertaken 
by companies closely connected with 
Government banks. By paying much 
more than the current market price, and 
in some instances even paying in United 
States dollars, these organizations can 
dislodge hoarded stocks presumably for 
export abroad. 

Dressing activities continue, and there 
are 150 to 200 skilled dressers in Tsing- 
tao. Some factories are arranging for 
skilled workers to leave Communist areas 
for Tsingtao. Despite reports to the con- 
trary, very few new dressers are being 
trained at the present time. The train- 
ing period requires more than 1}2 years 
during which time one _ experienced 
dresser can train only two new workers. 
It is a costly process, and, moreover, the 
raw material is so valuable that the fac- 
tory owners do not want to risk the usual] 
losses which accompany a training pro- 
gram. 

Current stocks in Tsingtao are esti- 
mated at 300 to 400 cases, including 3 o1 
4 full 55-case assortments. 


OPTICAL-INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURE AND 
TRADE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The MEOPTA national enterprise (the 
united fine-mechanics and optical-in- 
factories of Czechoslovakia) 
has arranged an exhibition in Prague to 
show the importance of this industry 





which has been built up in a relatively 
short time, according to the Czechosgjo. 
vakian press. 

The report states that Czechoslovakia | 
is now independent of imports in this | 
branch of manufacture and has a sy. 
cessful export trade. In 1947 the 
MEOPTA reportedly exported its prog. 
ucts to 44 countries. Its total €xPorts 
during the 3 years 1945-47 had a vaiye 
of 116,000,000 crowns compared with im. 
ports of only 31,000,000 crowns. (| 
crown=$0.02 United States currency), 
In 1938 Czechoslovakia’s exports of Op- 
tical goods were valued at only 7,000,009 
crowns; imports were valued at 21,000. 
000 crowns. In 1947 optical goods to the 
value of 200,000,000 crowns were sold in 
the domestic market, the report states. 

A new branch of production in the 
Czechoslovakian metal-working indus. 
try is the production of medical instry. 
ments, formerly imported from Ger. 
many. The Slovak factories which spe. 
cialize in the manufacture of these in- 
struments produce for the domestic mar- 
ket as well as for export. Orders have 
been received from the Netherlands, 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND SALES, FRENCH 


INDOCHINA 
Cement production in French Indo- 
china in the second quarter of 1948 


amounted to 23,090 tons—a good increase 
over the preceding quarter’s production 
of 16,688 tons. Exports dropped froma 
total of 8,160 tons during the first quar- 
ter to 6,534 tons in the second quarter. 


Most of the exported cement went to 
Hong Kong and Singapore. Cement 
prices rose slightly during the second 


quarter—from 29.26 to 33.58 piasters for 
a 42.5-kilogram sack. (1 piaster== $0.08, 
United States currency.) 


BICYCLE PRODUCTION AND USE, GERMANY 


During the second half of 1947 a total 
of 159,000 bicycles were manufactured 
in the Bizonal Area of Germany. Of 
these, 58,000 were issued to ordinary 
consumers, and more than 100,000 were 
allocated to special groups. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 2,000,000 
bicycles in Germany cannot be used be- 
cause of the lack of spare parts 


FOREIGN TRADE IN CERAMIC, GLASS, AND 
CRYSTAL Propwcts, ITALY 


Italian imports of ceramic products 
during 1947 totaled 243 metric tons val- 
ued at $154,000; exports during the same 
period amounted to 20,018 tons valued at 
$7,003,000. Glass and crystal imported 
during 1947 totaled 8,811 metric tons val- 
ued at $2,780,000; exports amounted to 
4,244 tons valued at $4,882,000 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS ISSUED IN KOREA 


Two new postage stamps were issued 
by the Korean Government on April 10, 
1948. On the new 20-won stamp is 4 
reproduction of Independence Arch, 
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erected following the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1895. On the new 50-won stamp is 
depicted the “turtle ship’ which was 
puilt for use in driving out the Japanese 
invaders from Korea in 1592, 


Leather 
and Products 


IMPORTS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, TRINIDAD 
AND ToBAGO, B. W. I. 


Imports of boots and shoes into the 
colonies of Trinidad and Tobago 
amounted to 14,794 dozen pairs in the 
first quarter of 1948, as compared with 
34,530 dozen pairs in the like period of 
1947. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE, INDIA 


A shoe and tanning factory with a ca- 
pacity of about 500 pairs per day has 
been set up in Narainganj, India. It is 
equipped with modern machinery and 
supervised by Czech experts. 


New DEVELOPMENTS, IMPORTS, AND 
EXPORTS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


A new tannery is expected to begin 
operations in Ireland (Eire) late in 1948. 
It is to be operated in conjunction with 
a fellmongering and pickling firm which 
has been in production since 1941. 

Imports in the first 5 months of 1948 
(figures for entire year 1947 in paren- 
theses) were as follows: Cattle hides, 
9011 units (7,437); sole or insole un- 
dressed leather, 420 hundredweight 
(12,367); other undressed leather, 266 
hundredweight (2,666) ; harness leather, 
302 hundredweight (1,213); sole or in- 
sole leather, 393 hundredweight (3,029) ; 
calf and kip leather, 878 hundredweight 
(972); patent, varnished, enameled 
leather, 248 hundredweight (429); up- 
per leather, not elsewhere specified, 3,202 
hundredweight (12,138); other leather, 
1,943 hundredweight (5,837). Exports 
included 169 hundredweight of sheep 
and lamb skins (524). 


SITUATION IN LUXEMBOURG’S LEATHER 
INDUSTY 


Luxembourg’s second largest industry, 
that of leather, has declined since the 
end of the war. Difficulties encountered 
by the industry in obtaining adequate 
supplies of raw hides and skins and in 
selling its production since the loss of its 
principal markets in Germany are re- 
ported to have caused the decline. An 
exportable surplus of about 3,000,000 
square feet of light leather and 450 met- 
ric tons of heavy leather, representing a 
value of about $3,000,000, exists despite 
the fact that output is only 50 to 55 per- 
cent of the prewar level. 

The glove industry is facing a crisis 
owing to the closing of its normal mar- 
kets, but the shoe industry has main- 
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tained a high rate of production despite 
strong foreign competition. 


PURCHASES AND SALES OF HIDES AND SKINS, 
PERU 


Purchases of cattle hides by the Peru- 
vian tanneries in the first half of 1948 
totaled 156,188 pieces, compared with 
146,367 pieces in the first half of 1947. 
Cattle hides available in the second half 
of 1948 are estimated at 170,000 to 180,- 
000 pieces, as compared with actual pur- 
chases of 185,099 pieces in the second 
half of 1947. Sheep-skin purchases 
amounted to 700,000 units in the first 
half of 1948 and goat skins, 425,000, as 
compared with 750,000 and 400,000, 
respectively, in the first 6 months of 
1947. 

Because of import restrictions result- 
ing from Peru’s foreign-exchange short- 
ages, cattle-hide imports in the first 4 
months of 1948 dropped sharply—5,986 
kilograms as compared with 43,865 kilo- 
grams in the like period of 1947. 

Exports of various hides and skins in 
the first 4 months of 1948 (1947 12- 
month figures in parentheses) were as 
follows: Dry sheep skins, without wool, 
7,322 kilograms (116,965); alligator or 
lizard skins, 9,900 kilograms (161,771); 
dry-salted goat skins, 249,883 kilograms 
(649,524); black peccary skins, 13,752 
kilograms (34,189); gray peccary skins, 
16,775 kilograms (48,329) ; and deer skins, 
13,150 kilograms (30,011). 


Livestock 
RECENT CENSUS FIGURES SHOW INCREASE, 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


Despite the scarcity of feedstuffs, a re- 
cent livestock census in Northern Ireland 
indicates an increase in number of cattle 
and pigs, amounting to 3.3 and 7.4 per- 
cent, respectively. The introduction of 
a calf-rearing subsidy by the Ministry of 
Agriculture has resulted in a substantial 
increase in the number of calves being 
retained, and practically all calves of 


suitable type are being reared on the 
majority of farms. 


Lumber 
and Products 


Exports, COSTA RICA 


Timber exports from Costa Rica, 
chiefly in the form of logs, totaled 20,476 
metric tons and were valued at $1,256,166 
during 1947, compared with 10,246 tons 
valued at $498,000 in 1946, and 2,689 tons 
valued at $210,000 in 1945. Exports in 
1947 accounted for 5.6 percent, by value, 
of the country’s total exports (3.5 per- 
cent in 1946). That category was the 
fifth most important export commodity 
group, retaining its 1946 position. 

Lumber exports amounted to 268 tons 
and were valued at $45,785 in 1947. The 
most important log exports, by species, 
are shown in the accompanying table. 
Cedro-macho logs accounted for the 
largest share. The market for cedro- 
macho logs is expected to decrease in 
1948, and the demand for logs for ply- 
wood is expected to increase. The prin- 
cipal increase will probably be in cativo, 
which is used for plywood manufacture. 


Log Exports from Costa Rica, 1947 


| 
Species | Quantity | Value 

| Metric tons | U. S. dollars 
Cedro macho | 12,795 | 698, 747 
Espavel 1, 769 | 123, 417 
Cativo-. . 1, 219 110, 009 
Balsa. | 151 35, 142 
Maria . a 397 31, 603 
Pilon_. . 289 28, 052 
Cedro 518 27, 087 
Caobilla 467 26, 265 
Caoba F 351 23, 299 
Other a | 2, 252 106, 760 
Total 20,208 | 1, 210, 381 


Source: Costa Rican Direccién General de Esta- 
distica. 


INVESTMENT PLAN OF POLISH MINISTRY 
OF FORESTRY 


The 1948 investment plan of the Pol- 
ish Ministry of Forestry has been drafted 





percent over July 1947. 





U.S. Wood-Pulp Imports in July 


Imports of wood pulp into the United States from all sources totaled 
182.859 short tons in July 1948, according to preliminary figures, compared 
with 225,805 short tons in July 1947, a decrease of 19 percent. 

Sweden showed the sharpest reduction, with pulp imports from that country 
in July 1948 dropping to 32.668 tons, or 50.5 percent less than in July 1947, 
according to statistics compiled by the Bureau of the Census. 

Canada ranked as the principal supplier in both years. 
Canada in July 1948 totaled 126,836 tons, an increase of 2,417 tons or 1.9 


Pulp imports from Finland amounted to 20,619 tons in July 1948, com- 
pared with 30,453 tons for the corresponding month last year. 
from Norway in July 1948 totaled 836 tons against 1,850 tons in July 1947. 

Of total imports of all grades in July 1948, 19,240 tons were of rayon 
pulp and special chemical grades of bleached sulfite, and the remainder, 
163.619 tons. was paper-grade pulp. 


Pulp imports from 


Imports 














for the amount of 2,582,000,000 zlotys 
(102 zlotys=$1 U. S. currency), accord- 
ing to an official report of March 1948. 
The most important items are outlays 
for afforestation and the timber indus- 
try. Afforestation and forest protec- 
tion activities are preliminarily esti- 
mated at 812,000,000 zlotys. The aim 1s 
to bring about an increase of the forest 
area by 49,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres) chiefly through afforestation of 
land not suitable for agriculture and on 
marginal lands on which farming has 
been abandoned. Of the area subject 
to afforestation, the greater portion (27,- 
$00 hectares) is that damaged or overcut 
during the war. The abandoned farm 
lands comprise an area of 9,500 hectares. 

Timber-industry investments have 
been preliminarily estimated at 1,102,- 
000,000 zlotys, the greater part of which 
(68 percent) is to be allocated to the 
building of new production facilities. 

The erection of 9 new sawmills—4 in 
the so-called “‘recovered territories” (ter- 
ritories formerly German, now under 
Polish administration) and 5 in the old 
territories—is planned. Work will be 
done on 23 sawmills in need of partial re- 
building and on 55 others to be reno- 
vated. At 5 of the larger sawmills, there 
will be built additional facilities for the 
production of boxes, barrels, furniture, 
parquét flooring, and other finished prod- 
ucts. 

Other investment activities will in- 
clude 8 plywood factories and 4 wallboard 
factories. One of the projected wall- 
board plants with a capacity of 177,600 
tons annually, is expected to. start oper- 
ations in 1948. 


FOREST RESOURCES, SPANISH Morocco 


The forested area of Spanish Morocco 
(‘excluding cork oak) amounts to approx- 
imately 32,250 hectares (1 hectare=2.47 
acres), of which cedar represents 16,100 
hectares; oak, 6,721 hectares; fir, 5,489 
hectares; and pine, 3,941 hectares. The 
estimated possible annual yield, in cubic 
meters, is as follows: Cedar, 20,125; oak, 
7,210; fir, 5.489; and pine, 2,955. 

The fir offers the most attractive 
prospect for commercial exploitation: 
these logs frequently measure from 4 to 
5 feet in diameter. 

Most lumbering is conducted by pri- 
vate firms under concession agreements 
with the Government authorities. The 
area of most intensive activity is located 
south of the village of Targuist (Rif Ter- 
ritory) in approximately the center of 
Spanish Morocco. A fairly well equipped 
sawmill is in operation in Targuist, the 
proprietor of which plans to introduce 
more efficient equipment which will be 
purchased in the United States if import 
permits are approved. 

Although regulations limit the exploi- 
tation in order to assure a permanent 
supply of forest resources, cutting is fre- 
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quently haphazard. Some of the affores- 
tation projects begun 10 or more years 
ago have been disappointing because of 
lack of sufficient moisture. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DECLARED EXPORTS, SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of drugs and medici- 
nals to the United States through the 
port of Shanghai, China, during the first 
7 months of 1948 included the following: 
Rhubarb, 11,760 pounds valued at $3,991; 
menthol, 4,500 pounds, $33,400; and “Chi- 


nese medicines,” 8,768 pounds, $6,201. 
IPECAC-ROOT Exports, Costa RICA 


Exports of ipecac root from Costa Rica 
in 1947 amounted to 12.5 metric tons 
(27,500 pounds) valued at $85,317, com- 
pared with 15 metric tons (33,000 pounds) 
valued at $105,000 in the preceding year. 


U.S. EXPERIMENTAL CINCHONA PLANTATION 
IN Costa RICA 


Throughout 1947, the future of the 
United States Government's experi- 
mental cinchona plantation in Costa Rica 
Was very much in doubt, and operations 
were On a Maintenance basis. No addi- 
tional acreage was planted, although 
plants in the nurseries were utilized to 
replant areas in which disease had killed 
off previous plantings. Samples of bark 
taken from plantation trees continued 
to show potentially high quinine yields, 
some hybrids testing more than 10 per- 
cent quinine sulfate. 

Although the plantation management 
feels that progress has been made in 
fighting disease, this problem has not yet 
been solved. The most encouraging dis- 
covery is that certain of the hybrid seed- 
lings appear to be strongly disease-re- 
sistant. 


DECLARED EXPORTS FROM MARSEILLE 
CONSULAR DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Declared exports of drugs from the 
Marseille Consular District to the United 
States in May 1948 included the follow- 
ing items: Thyme leaves valued at $7,703; 
psyllium seeds, $3,923; marjolaine leaves, 
$2,887: gentian roots, $2,272; lavender 
flowers, $1,477; and white hellebore root, 
$1,010. In May 1938, such exports in- 
cluded the following items: Psyllium 
seeds, $4,983; gums and resins, $7,146; 
thyme leaves, $1,535; horehound leaves, 
$162; lavender flowers, $136. 


PROCESSING OF SHARK LIVERS, MEXICO 


A United States business venture in the 
Guadalajara area in Mexico is success- 
fully continuing to process shark livers 
for vitamin A. Most of the livers are 
purchased from fishermen operating out 





. 
of towns along the west coast of Mexico, 
The entire production of the plant is ex. 
ported to the United States and consti. 
tutes the most important export to this 
country from the Guadalajara Consular 
District. 

The company’s plant is considereq to 
be a model establishment. Management 
is said to be good, wages are higher than 
average, and working conditions are fay. 
orable. 


VMotion Pietures 
and Kquipment 


ARGENTINE MOTION-PICTURE NOTEs 


It has been announced that permits 
have been granted for the importation of 
motion pictures into Argentina from the 
United States, provided that no dollar 
exchange is used. This permission fol. 
lowed lengthy discussions between Ar. 
gentine Government officials and the 
representatives in Argentina of the 
United States producers. The problem 
of obtaining dollar exchange for the re. 
mittance of royalties, however, is still 
pending. 

On July 28, the motion-picture pro- 
ducers and exhibitors, in the presence 
of Government officials, signed an agree. 


ment establishing a 10-centavo  sur- 
charge on theater admissions selling for 
80 centavos or more. This agreement 


will become effective when approved by 
the President and will be for an initial 
period of 2 years, renewable for further 
periods of 2 years. The surcharge will 
go into a fund to be divided as follows: 
50 percent for social work; 40 percent for 
assistance to national producers of 
feature movies; 10 percent to the Asso- 
ciation of Motion Picture Exhibitors for 
social assistance to its members. The 
fund is expected to total between 15,- 
000,000 and 20,000,000 pesos annually. 

The exhibitors in the Federal Capital, 
cooperating with the Government’s plans 
for reducing the cost of living, have 
agreed to lower admission prices of the 
city’s first-run theaters. Lower-floor 
seats which were 4.50 or 5 pesos now are 
3.30 pesos, 

The General Revenue Bureau has in- 
augurated the system whereby the 5- 
percent tax on theater and other amuse- 
ment-house attendance will be collected 
on the basis of actual ticket sales rather 
than on the total theater capacity as 
heretofore. To accomplish this, the Bu- 
reau’s inspectors will verify the ticket 
numbers before and after each day’s 
showings and will retain the tax corre- 
sponding thereto. This system has been 
put into operation in the Federal Capital, 
in the provincial and territorial capitals, 
and in several other large cities; its ap- 
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plication throughout the country is un- 
der study. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies whereby the ex- 
hibitors of feature-length movies would 
pe required to pay an exhibition charge 
of 3 percent on gross box-office revenue 
to the corresponding Argentine movie- 
script writers. In the case of foreign 
films, the percentage would go to the 
National Culture Commission which 
would be required to spend at least half 
in promoting the use of Argentine plots 
in the movies. 

Another bill has been introduced which 
would authorize an extra 3-percent re- 
tention on the amount bet at horse 
races. This retention would go into a 
fund to be divided as follows: One-third 
to the War Ministry; 500,000 pesos to the 
House of the Theater and Artists’ Rest 
Home; and the remainder to be used by 
the Government for the construction of 
modern theaters in various sections of 
the city which upon completion would 
be rented to capable national exhibitors. 

The First Argentine Movie Festival 
was held in Mar del Plata last March, 
at which the movie “Albeniz’’ produced 
by Argentine Sono Film was adjudged 
the best Argentine movie of 1947. In 
July 1948, there was a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing the Second Movie 
Festival, also to be held in Mar del Plata, 
and in which, it is understood, Brazil and 
Portugal have already expressed inten- 
tion of participating. 

The construction of large studios is 
planned near the town of Bella Vista, a 
suburb of the Federal Capital. About 
60,009 square meters of land have been 
acquired for this purpose. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIA 


The three distributors of 35-mm. en- 
tertainment films in Bolivia have indi- 
cated that they are now importing at an 
annual rate of 360 feature films and 160 
news reels. These figures are somewhat 
less than a year ago (436 features and 260 
news reels). It is believed that with bet- 
ter distribution this smaller number of 
films is meeting the requirements of the 
public demand for such entertainment. 
Short subjects are still shown only in- 
frequently in Bolivian theaters, and it 
is estimated that not more than a dozen 
such films are imported per year. Of 
the total number of feature films im- 
ported, approximately 68 percent are 
United States films; 15 percent, Mexican; 
12 percent, Argentine, and 5 percent, 
other countries (mostly British). 

A Supreme resolution dated June 4, 
1948, authorized the Minister of Finance 
and the Minister of Government to sign 
acontract with a representative of Cali- 
fornia Films, of Rio de Janeiro, for the 
filming and exhibition of films in Bo- 
livia. The Brazilian company was to re- 
ceive, for 3 years, a subsidy of $2,400 per 
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month, freedom from customs duties, and 
freedom to travel throughout the coun- 
try. However despite the authorization, 
the Minister of Finance has not signed 
the contract and reportedly will not do so 
because he feels the country cannot 
afford to use $2,400 per month for this 
purpose. 


MOTION-PICTURE CONGRESS; EXHIBITION 


RECORD, SPAIN 


The Spanish-American Motion Pic- 
ture Congress which closed in Madrid, 
Spain, on July 4 was attended by rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Spain. The Congress explored ways 
and means by which production of pic- 
tures in the Spanish language by Span- 
ish-speaking countries would be pro- 
moted. It passed several resolutions of 
a general nature, looking forward to the 
mutual promotion of production and of 
interchange between the countries con- 
cerned by means of reducing import and 
export restrictions, allowing free inter- 
change of technical and professional per- 
sonnel, and the repatriation of blocked 
funds resulting from motion-picture ex- 
hibition. The most controversial reso- 
lution was one recommending the grad- 
ual elimination of dubbing of pictures 
made in languages other than Spanish, 
except that the privilege of dubbing 
would be reserved for certain pictures of 
“exception interest.” This resolution is 
said to have been proposed by the Mexi- 
can delegation in a much more extreme 
form and to have been generally opposed 
by the Spanish representatives, who suc- 
ceeded in modifying it. Spain has a very 
successful and profitable dubbing in- 
dustry. 

It is estimated that about six import 
licenses were granted in May and June. 
As of July 20 there were only four import 
licenses outstanding which had not been 
sold. Other licenses, of course, may be 
resold to realize speculative profits. It 
is rumored that the most recent price for 
these licenses is 500,000 pesetas. Ob- 
viously, the number of new permits being 
issued is not adequate to meet the normal 
demand for picture imports. The short- 
age may not be felt in the exhibition 
field for some time, as there is a consid- 
erable backlog of old pictures in the 
country. 

The following table shows the exhibi- 
tion record for the 10 Madrid first-run 
motion-picture theaters for the 5 weeks 
ended July 3, 1948, and for the 27 weeks 
ended the same date. United States 
pictures fell off slightly as to number of 
new pictures introduced into the market 
and fairly substantially as to percent- 
age of gross receipts as compared with 
the preceding month or the year to date. 
Italy, Sweden, and France came into the 
market for relatively high percentages 
and there were five new Spanish pic- 
tures introduced, although Spanish re- 


ceipts maintained the same relative 
position they had previously held. 


Exhibition Record for the 10 First-Run 
Theaters in Madrid 


5 weeks to July | 27 weeks to Ju)y 


3, 1948 3, 1948 

Country of origin | Num- | Estimat-| Num- | Estimat- 

ber of | ed per- | berof ed per- 

new cent of new cent of 

feature gross feature gross 

films | receipts | films | receipts 
United States 10 62.8 62 75. 5 
Spain 4 9.3 18 Y. t 
Argentina 3 2.5 7 1.6 
France 2 5.0 ) 1.7 
Germany 2.3 2 1.5 
Great Britain 1 4.7 } 2.4 
Italy : 2 6.7 5 t 
Mexico 1 5 5 2.5 
Sweden 3 6.2 4 1.¢ 
Total... 27 100. 0 112 100. 


CuBAN MARKET DuRING May 1948 


During May, 32 films were released in 
Habana theaters as compared with 26 
in the preceding month. Box-office re- 
ceipts for May totaled $178,649 as against 
$208,737 in April. Twenty-five of the 
May releases were produced in the United 
States, two in Spain, two in Argentina, 
and one each in England, Italy, and Mex- 
ico. Of the gross box-office receipts for 
May releases, United States films earned 
$152,448 or 85.3 percent of the total; 
Spanish films earned $6,126; Argentine 
films, $10,743; English films, $3,740; 
Italian, $2,472; and Mexican, $3,120. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
May was a United States feature that 
grossed $21,088 during a 2-week run in 
the Warner Theater. Second best box- 
office attraction was also a United States 
film which was shown simultaneously in 
the Trianon, Infanta, Campoamor, Met- 
ropolitan, and Alameda Theaters. Gross 
receipts for this film amounted to $17,251. 

On May 10, 1948, after having been in 
operation for 71 years, the Payret Thea- 
ter, in Habana, closed its doors. 


MARKET FOR 16-MM. ENTERTAIN- 
MENT FILMS 


CUBAN 


There are about 75 16-mm. motion- 
picture theaters operating in Cuba, with 
a total seating capacity of approximately 
15,000 persons. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 100 full-length 16-mm. fea- 
ture films were exhibited during the first 
6 months of 1948. Of these 100 films 
imported, it has been estimated that 
about 45 or 50 were produced in Mexico 
or Argentina. According to the trade, 
this large number of Argentine and 
Mexican 16-mm. films is explained by 
the fact that backlogs accumulated by 
both countries were released during the 
first half of 1948. At present, Cuban 
branch offices of five major United States 
motion-picture producers are distribut- 
ing 16-mm. films. 

These films are rented to theaters lo- 
cated in rural areas generally on the 
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basis of 40 percent of gross receipts for 
the distributor and the remainder for the 
exhibitor. The programs are usually one 
full-length feature and one or two shorts 
or newsreels as fillers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 16-MM. FILMS IN 
EL SALVADOR 


The distribution and release of 35-mm. 
motion-picture films in El Salvador is 
a monopoly controlled by the Circuito de 
Teatros Nacionales. Although the Cir- 
cuito does not control the distribution 
and release of 16-mm. entertainment 
films, close cooperation is guaranteed 
through control of most such releases by 
J. Suvillaga Z. & Cia., a private company 
owned by the manager of the Circuito. 
The release of 16-mm. films is never per- 
mitted where they might in any way 
provide competition for the regular 35- 
mm. theaters owned or supplied by the 
Circuito. 

Exhibition of 16-mm. films in El Sal- 
vador has been limited by the availability 
of projectors. In an effort to increase 
the number of projectors in use, J. Suvil- 
laga Z. & Cia. early in 1948 sent a circular 
letter to the mayors of all the smaller 
cities and villages suggesting that they 
purchase 16-mm. sound projectors and 
organize commercial motion-picture 
projects in their communities. The 
mayors of eight towns purchased pro- 
jectors, made arrangements to lease 16- 
mm. films and began the exhibition of 
motion pictures in their towns and vil- 
lages. The average price of 16-mm. 
sound projectors in El Salvador is 1,500 
colones ($600). Most of these showings 
were in patios or temporary theaters, and 
the start of the rainy season brought 
some operations to a close, leaving only 
three village theaters now active. In 
addition, about 20 16-mm. theaters are 
operated on irregular schedules by plan- 
tation owners, factory managements, 
and other private business interests. 

Standard rentals set by the company 
are 15 colones ($6) per showing on week- 
days or nights and 25 colones ($10) for 
any exhibition on Sunday. Inasmuch as 
16-mm. operations have been on a small 
scale, fewer than 50 prints have been 
imported during the past year. Action 
pictures and westerns appear to be the 
most popular types of films shown in 
these smaller towns and villages. 


GREEK IMPORT-CONTROL PLAN FOR MOTION 
PICTURES DuRING 1948-49 


Ministerial Decision No. 106651, dated 
July 1, 1948, issued by the Ministry of 
National Economy, provides for the ex- 
tension of the Greek import-control plan 
for motion pictures to cover the period 
from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. As 
in the 1947-48 theatrical season, $500,000 
has again been allocated for United 
States film exports during 1948-49. This 
amount will be divided into four equal 
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parts of $125,000 each, corresponding to 
the four quarters of the 12-month period 
ending June 30, 1949. Remittances for 
printing costs and shipping charges will 
continue to be effected at the time of 
importation, whereas royalty payments 
will be made on a pro-rata basis as 
promptly after the close of each quarter 
as the checking of the distributors’ books 
of accounts may permit. Feature films 
and short subjects will continue to be 
imported only on the basis of licenses to 
be issued individually by the Ministry of 
National Economy. The importation of 
newsreels will be free of import-licensing 
requirements for a maximum of four 
prints per edition. 


ITALIAN MOTION-PICTURE INDUSTRY 
INCREASES ACTIVITY 


The Italian motion-picture industry 
greatly increased its activity during 1947. 
On the production side, 57 feature films 
were made in Italian studios, 10 more 
than in 1946, and 182 short subjects were 
completed, as compared with 74 in 1946. 
On the distribution side, activity was 
nearly 50 percent greater than during the 
preceding year. The importation of fea- 
ture films increased considerably, 739 
licenses for such films being granted, as 
compared with 503 in 1946. Two-thirds 
of the 1947 imports (493 films) came from 
the United States; France, England, and 
Russia following, in that order, as con- 
tributors to the Italian motion-picture 
market. The United States share of film 
imports in1946 was just under 60 percent 
of the total. 

In addition to the Italian production, 
several United States companies began 
operations in Italy in the latter part of 
1947, encouraged by a more favorable 
film agreement with the Italian Govern- 
ment permitting the use of blocked lire 
for production in Italy and the retention 
by the companies of a large part of the 
proceeds from sale of films abroad. This 
tendency of United States companies to 
produce pictures in Italy was increasing 
toward the end of 1947, and was expected 
to continue to increase during 1948. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums and Resins 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE PRODUCTION OF GUMS, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Considerable effort has been made in 
the Netherlands Indies to improve the 
production of gums, particularly copal. 
However, transportation difficulties, the 
lack of consumer goods and the high 
prices charged for them, and the low 
prices offered for gums by foreign buyers 
have tended to frustrate these efforts, it 
is said. 

Exports of copal gum in the 5-month 
period January to May 1948 totaled 1,414 





metric tons, valued at approximately 


$522,000. 


SPAIN’s EXPORTS OF TURPENTINE yp | 


ROSIN AND RELATED Propucts 


Spain’s exports of turpentine in the 


first half of 1947 were larger in both 
quantity and value than those in the year 
1946, according to Spanish customs sta. 
tistics. They totaled 2,343 metric tons, 


valued at $1,478,700, whereas in 1946 they _ 


amounted to 2,300 tons, worth $1,281,869, 

Exports of rosin and related products 
in the first half of 1947 totaled 1874) 
tons, valued at $3,069,530; in 1946 they 
amounted to 12,654 tons, worth $2,043. 
966. (Spanish trade statistics do not 
show rosin separately.) 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


In 1947, Brazil imported 19,309 metric 
tons of pitch, worth $4,744,000, accord. 
ing to statistics of the Brazilian Ministry 
of Finance. The United States supplied 
17,307 tons. 

The United States was the sole source 
of the 205 tons of rosin imported in 1947: 
the value was $75,800. 

Imports of turpentine in 1947 totaled 
1,099 tons, valued at $484,400. All but 
48 tons came from the United States, 


Oils. Fats. 


7 J 
and Oilseeds 
OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN 
TRADE, SYRIA 


Olive oil is the only vegetable oil pro- 
duced in Syria at the present time in 
exportable quantities. Other oils, pro- 
duced by primitive mule and grind-stone 
methods, are consumed locally or shipped 
to Lebanon. 

Olive-oil production in Syria in 1947 
is variously estimated at 16,000 to 19,000 
metric tons. It is estimated that about 
10,000 tons of olive oil was available for 
export and the remainder was used for 
cooking and in the local soap industry. 

Official statistics of imports and ex- 
ports of vegetable oilseeds and oils are 
not available for 1947. Final statistics 
of foreign trade in 1946 compiled by the 
Syro-Lebanese Customs Union show that 
561 tons of olive oil (for the soap indus- 
try) were exported, of which the United 
States bought 229 tons and Great Britain 
114 tons. The remainder went to Italy, 
Egypt, Brazil, and Portugal. Exports of 
olive oil in 1946 totaled 4,617 tons, with 
the United States taking 3,188 tons. The 
remainder went to Portugal, Canada, 
France, Great Britain, Brazil, Mexico, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt and Iraq. 

Stocks of olive oil in the hands of deal- 
ers in Syria on April 1, 1948, were esti- 
mated at 8,000 metric tons. 

Production of other vegetable oilseeds 
in 1948 is expected to exceed that of pre- 
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yious years, owing to favorable weather 
conditions and increased acreage. How- 
ever, 1948 is an “off” year for olives, and 
it is pelieved that this year’s crop will 
not exceed 50 percent of the 1947 yield. 


DEMAND FOR COCONUT OIL EXCEEDS Sup- 
pLy, JAVA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Although coconut-oil processing ranks 
as one of the more important of the 
auxiliary industries in Java, Netherlands 
Indies, it has shown a slow recovery. 
Latest reports jndicate that present co- 
conut-oil manufacture totals about 25,000 
metric tons, only 18 percent of prewar 
output. In 1938, the latest year for 
which separate statistics are available, 
coconut oil was processed in 35 mills in 
Java. A total of 138,938 metric tons of 
oil was extracted from 225,729 tons of 
copra, in addition to 80,056 tons of cakes. 

The low rate of current production of 
coconut oil has occurred despite the fact 
that about 35 percent of prewar produc- 
tive capacity had been restored by the 
end of 1947. 

Coupled with the coconut-oil industry 
is a greatly expanded demand for this 
product in order to increase Indonesian 
production of soap and margarine, there- 
by reducing import needs. Prewar im- 
ports of soap and margarine amounted 
to 16,000 tons on a fat-content basis. 
Despite low supplies of coconut oii, the 
two margarine factories in Java have 
been able to expand their production 
above prewar levels. 


New FactTORY FOR EXTRACTION OF 
VEGETABLE OILS, SYRIA 


A factory for the extraction of vege- 
table oils is in the process of construction 
at Aleppo, Syria. Officials of the Syrian 
Industrial Vegetable Oils Corporation ex- 
pect that the plant will be ready for 
operation by the end of 1948, provided 
scheduled deliveries of machinery or- 
dered from England are maintained. 
Annual production of this factory is ex- 
pected to reach about 9,000 metric tons 
of vegetable oils, extracted principally 
from soybeans, cottonseeds, peanuts, and 
sesame seed. Additional acreage is being 
devoted to vegetable oilseeds in order to 
supply the requirements of this factory. 


Paints 
and Pigments 


The United States supplied 741 of the 
744 metric tons of pyroxylin lacquers im- 
ported into Brazil in 1947, according to 
statistics of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Finance. The values were $640,000 and 
$642,000, respectively. 

Imports of oil paints in 1947 totaled 
668 tons valued at $371,750; the United 
States accounted for 633 tons, worth 
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$353,200. The United States supplied 
167 of the 190 tons of ready-mixed 
paints imported in 1947, the values be- 
ing $131,500 and $148,550, respectively. 

Of the 1947 imports of varnishes, 
amounting to 267 tons valued at $233,800, 
258 tons, worth $220,500, came from the 
United States. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canada’s exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 6 months of 1948 de- 
clined in value by more than $500,000, as 
compared with those in the first half of 
1947, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Totals were $3,130,000 and 
$3,721,000, respectively. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEW AND RECOVERED MILLS IN CHINA 


Plans have been made to establish a 
modern pulp mill at Mamoi, about 9 miles 
from Foochow (Province of Fukien), 
China, according to the Chinese press. 
Negotiations were under way in March 
for the purchase of 1,000 acres of land 
for the site of the proposed plant. The 
project will be financed by both Chinese 
and United States interests and is ex- 
pected to cost about $20,000,000, U. S. 
currency. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Sino-Jap- 
anese hostilities in 1937, the building of a 
pulp mill in Foochow was under consid- 
eration by Japan. This mill would have 
been one of the largest in the Far East. 
Because of strong opposition from Chi- 
nese and other sources, the Japanese 
abandoned the plan. The Province of 
Fukien is reported to produce more pulp- 
wood than any other Chinese Province. 

The recovery of the $3,000,000 paper 
mill formerly located at Canton is antici- 
pated within the next 6 months. It will 
be erected again in the Canton area; the 
present location is Hokkaido, Japan. The 
production capacity of the mill is 50 
tons daily. 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


The value of imports of paper and 
paper products into Italy during 1947 was 
$41,070,000, instead of $41,000 as re- 
ported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 14, 1948. The value of such ex- 
ports should have read $6,440,000. 


PAPER AND PULP INDUSTRY AND TRADE, 
SWEDEN 


The pulpwood cut in Sweden totaled 
12,600,000 cubic meters in 1947. 

In July 1948 it appeared probable that 
a reduction in pulp production during 
the remainder of the year would result 
from a general easing of the world de- 
mand for Swedish pulp at prevailing 
prices, particularly bleached sulfite and 


dissolving pulp. However, exports dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948 (817,122 
metric tons) represented an increase 
over those of the corresponding period 
of 1947 (642,596 tons). The two largest 
items in each period were unbleached 
sulfite and bleached sulfite. Although 
data are not available, it is probable that 
the countries of destination during the 
first 6 months of this year were the same 
as in the corresponding half of 1947 when 
the United States took an estimated 28 
percent of the total pulp exports. It is 
anticipated, however, that the July fig- 
ures will indicate a shift of markets be- 
cause of cancellations by United States 
consumers and a notification by Argen- 
tina and Brazil that those countries 
could no longer pay for pulp purchases 
in dollars. 

Reservations for tentative pulp com- 
mitments by prospective purchasers were 
scheduled to be either relinquished or 
taken up during the first part of July. 
In many cases the third-quarter prices 
were so high that there were many can- 
cellations of the proposed third-quarter 
shipments. Swedish circles estimated 
that the losses from such cancellations 
from hard-currency areas, chiefly the 
United States, would be between $35,000,- 
000 and $50,000,000. 

Paper production totaled 302,965 met- 
ric tons during the first 4 months of 1948, 
of which newsprint accounted for 95,067 
tons and kraft papers for 93,028 tons. 
Paperboard production amounted to 
57,116 tons. Although the output of 
paper and paperboard:together reached 
a record of over 1,000,000 tons in 1947, it 
appears unlikely that this year’s produc- 
tion will equal that figure. The chief 
reason is that Sweden is encountering 
increasing resistance to high prices 
asked in the export market for many 
types of paper, particularly kraft, all- 
sulfite grades, and sulfite-groundwood 
grades, most of which are machine- 
glazed. 

Paper exports amounted to 240,014 
tons during the 5-month period ended 
May 1948, compared with 197,223 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947. The 
most important export items in the 1948 
period were wrapping paper (114,938 
tons) and newsprint (76,619 tons). 
Kraft paper was the most important of 
the wrapping-paper exports, amounting 
to 78,345 tons. 

Exports of paperboard, including vul- 
canized fiber, totaled 15,025 tons in the 
first 5 months of 1948, compared with 
13,103 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1947. 


PROGRESS OF CELLULOSE-TAPE PLANT, 
BRAZIL 


The Brazilian plant which began oper- 
ations in October 1947 at Campinas, State 
of Sao Paulo, for the manufacture of 
cellulose and paper-backed pressure-sen- 
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sitive adhesive tapes, reports there is an 
expanding market for its products. 

At present, cellulose tapes are manu- 
factured and distributed on rolls in sizes 
and widths similar to those sold in the 
United States. They are produced in 
colors—blue, red, yellow, green, black, 
and white—as well as in transparent 
form. The output of all kinds of tapes 
is about 20,000 square meters monthly. 
Some 60 persons are employed at the 
plant. 

Markets are increasing, particularly 
for masking tapes, shoe tapes, and elec- 
trical insulating tapes produced by the 
firm. Plans are under way to begin the 
manufacture of some types of abrasives, 
and industrial adhesives. Although pres- 
ent production of all tapes is consumed 
in Brazil, the possibility of exporting 
these to other South American countries 
is being investigated. It is possible that 
a plant will be established in another 
South American country, if these investi- 
gations prove favorable. Domestic ma- 
terials account for 70 percent of the raw 
materials used in the Brazilian plant, and 
the remaining needs are imported. 


NEW AND PLANNED MILLS FOR BRITISH 
COLOMBIA, CANADA 


A new pulp mill is in operation at Port 
Alberni, at the head of the Alberni Canal 
on the west coast of Vancouver Island, 
British Columbia, Canada. This mill, 
which produces unbleached sulfate, uti- 
lizes slabs, cuttings, and other byproducts 
of nearby sawmills. The production, as 
of June, averaged nearly 265 tons daily, 
or at the rate of 82,150 tons annually, 
assuming 310 working days a year. 

A high-alpha chemical-pulp mill is un- 
der construction at Watson Island, about 
8 miles from Prince Rupert. Its antici- 
pated production is 200 tons of pulp daily, 
and second-growth hemlock available in 
that area will be the raw material used. 
The estimated cost is $25,000,000. Com- 
pletion of the plant is expected to take 
2 years. 

Another pulp mill has been planned 
for the east coast of Vancouver Island 
at the estimated cost of $15,000,000. Its 
contemplated size indicates that 50,000 
tons of pulp could be produced annually, 
although no definite data are available. 


PaPER AND PAPERBOARD IMPORTS, CEYLON 


Imports of paper and paperboard into 
Ceylon were valued at 4,157,372 rupees (1 
rupee=—approximately $0.30) during the 
first quarter of 1948. 


PROPOSED ERECTION OF Woop-PuLPp MILL, 
CHILE 


The erection of a wood-pulp mill at 
General Cruz, about 30 miles south of 
Chillan, Chile, by 1952, has been pro- 
posed. The output of the mill will be 
used by the country’s largest paper man- 
ufacturer, which now owns enough tim- 
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berland (mostly insignis pine) to supply 
about 20 percent of the annual pulpwood 
requirements. The company expects to 
control additional land in the near 
future, so about 60 percent of the require- 
ments are expected to come from that 
source. The plant’s capacity will be 
about 40,000 metric tons annually, of 
which 30,000 tons will be sulfate pulp. 

The project calls for a total investment 
of $4,000,000. The Chilean Government, 
through its Corporacion de Fomento de 
la Produccion, recently applied for a loan 
from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development to aid in 
financing the project. 


PULP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD PRODUCTION, 
FINLAND 


Chemical-pulp production in Finland 
in 1948 is estimated at more than 1,000,- 
000 metric tons, of which about 360,000 
tons will be reserved for domestic con- 
sumption and about 70,000 tons for com- 
pulsory exports. The remainder (about 
600,000 tons) will be available for free 
exportation, as compared with 570,000 
tons in 1947. ‘ 

Paper production is expected to be 
about 520,000 tons, of which 300,000 tons 
will be newsprint. Domestic consump- 
tion of newsprint is anticipated at 25,000 
tons, compulsory exports at 10,000 tons, 
leaving 265,000 tons for free exportation. 
Paper other than newsprint will be dis- 
tributed as follows: Domestic consump- 
tion, 91,000 tons; compulsory exports, 
13,000 tons: and free exports, 116,000 
tons. Free exports of all paper are esti- 
mated at 381,000 tons, compared with 
394,000 tons in 1947. 

The anticipated output of mechanical 
pulp and paperboard is estimated at 
700,000 tons, of which about 500 tons will 
be reserved for domestic consumption 
and compulsory exports, leaving 200,000 
tons for free exportation. Free exports 
were 170,000 tons in 1947 


Rubber and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Based on purchase figures obtained 
from the Rubber Credit Bank, and ex- 
port figures obtained from exporters of 
rubber released from the existing Gov- 
ernment market monopoly, Brazilian 
production of natural rubber during May 
1948 amounted to 1,683 net metric tons 
as compared with 3,807 tons produced in 
the preceding month and 3,276 in May 
1947. Approximately 94.3 percent of the 
total May production came from the 
Amazon Valley and the other 5.7 percent 
from other areas in Brazil. The sub- 
stantial decreases of about 55.8 percent 
and 48.6 percent, respectively, from the 
April 1948 and May 1947 production may 





be attributed to changes in the Purchase 
policy of the Rubber Credit Bank Since 
the beginning of this year. 

Unofficial estimates obtained from the 
Rubber Credit Bank place this year, 
Brazilian rubber production at about 
27,600 net metric tons. Of this total, 9g 
percent is expected to be produced in the 
Amazon Valley, the remainder in othe, 
areas of Brazil, including the states of 
Mato Grosso, Piaui, and Bahia. Bragi). 
ian production in 1947 totaled 32,93 
tons. . 

Estimated Brazilian production of 140 
tons of reclaimed rubber per month jg 
reported to continue unchanged. Prae. 
tically all reclaimed rubber is produced 
and used by manufacturers of rubber 
products in their own operations. 

Shipments of natural rubber from aj 
of the producing areas to southern Brg. 
zil during May 1948 totaled 2,405 net 
metric tons as compared with 669 tons 
shipped during the preceding month and 
2,979 shipped during May 1947. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at the end of May 
1948 amounted to 8,603 net metric tons 
at exporting points, and 3,998 at con- 
suming points in Brazil. Stocks of nat- 
ural rubber held at the end of the pre- 
ceding month totaled 13,295 tons. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN BELGIAN 
CONGO AND U. K. 


The new commercial accord between 
Belgium and the United Kingdom 
(signed in March) provides that the Bel- 
gian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi will 
supply to the United Kingdom 500 metric 
tons of rubber at a value of £57,000 and 
that the United Kingdom will furnish to 
the Belgian Congo and the Ruanda- 
Urundi 100,000 tires at a value of £1,000,- 
000 and other rubber products at a value 
of £10,000 during the period March 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949. (£1-—$4.0315, 
United States currency.) 


BRAZILIAN RUBBER REGULATIONS 


New regulations have been issued gov- 
erning the sale of Brazilian rubber to 
domestic manufacturers of rubber prod- 
ucts. The quantities which will be used 
in products for export will be sold at 
world-market prices. 

In order to sustain the economy of the 
Amazon region, rubber-goods manufac- 
turers heretofore have been obliged to 
purchase domestic rubber at prices ap- 
proximately three times the world-mar- 
ket quotations. This requirement has 
precluded the production of rubber goods 
for export and has cut down the output 
for home use. 

According to the new regulations, the 
manufacturer will continue to buy rub- 
ber from the Central Rubber Bank, but 
if he specifies that it is to be used in 
the manufacture of products for export, 
he will pay for the particular grade of 
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rubber he buys the price quoted in the 
New York Commodity Exchange on the 
day the application is filed with the 
Executive Commission for Rubber Pro- 
tection; the official rate of exchange on 
the date of application will be used to 
convert the quotations to Brazilian cur- 
rency. 

Although the measures taken are be- 
lieved to have been carefully planned 
py the Commission, it is the general 
opinion of rubber-goods manufacturers 
that the new regulations will have no 
immediate effect on the industry. Tire 
and tube manufacturers, it is said, un- 
doubtedly could compete with other sup- 
pliers on the world market, but the Bank 
of Brazil would be reluctant to issue ex- 
port licenses on tires and tubes until the 
domestic supply situation has improved 
considerably. Technical difficulties in 
the issuance of export licenses and the 
procurement of corresponding import 
licenses from other countries would also 
delay the export of other rubber manu- 
factures. 


TIRE PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Production of automobile and truck 
tires in the Bizonal Area of Germany in 
the first 3 months of 1948 totaled 348,000 
units, as compared with only 130,000 
units during the corresponding period of 
last year. Production of automobile and 
truck tires during the full year 1947 to- 
taled 906,000 units, an increase of 54,000 
over the 1946 output of 852,000. Produc- 
tion in neither year, however, approached 
the 1936 output of 2,724,000 tires. 

The output of bicycle tires in the first 
2 months of 1948 reached 867,000 units, 
compared with 232,000 units in the first 
2months of 1947. In the first quarter of 
1947 the output of bicycle tires totaled 
542,000 units. Production of bicycle tires 
totaled 3,876,000 in 1947, compared with 
3,960,000 in 1946. The output in 1936 
was 29,448,000 tires. 


RUBBER IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Republic imported 
rubber products valued at 24:572,000 pesos 
during 1947, according to figures recently 
issued by the Philippine Bureau of Cen- 
sus and Statistics. Of this total, goods 
valued at 20,851,000 pesos came from the 
United States. (The Philippine peso is 
equivalent to $0.50, United States cur- 
rency.) Among the principal imports 
were 225,000 automobile tires valued at 
10,114,000 pesos and 245,000 inner tubes 
Valued at 1,315,000 pesos. Of these, 222,- 
000 tires valued at 10,012,000 pesos and 
238,000 tubes worth 1,272,000 pesos were 
furnished by the United States. 

Belting imports totaled 471,000 kilo- 
grams valued at 1,916,000 pesos and hose 
imports totaled 240,000 kilograms hav- 
ing a value of 521,000 pesos. Of these, 
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the United States supplied: Belting, 
455,000 kilograms valued at 1,870,000 
pesos, and hose, 211,000 kilograms val- 
ued at 463,000 pesos. 

Imports of canvas shoes with rubber 
soles totaled 1,749,000 pairs valued at 
4,180,000 pesos. The United States sup- 
plied 784,000 pairs, worth 2,273,000 pesos. 
Other products, of which lesser quanti- 
ties were imported, included garments, 
soles and heels, rubber combs, druggists’ 
rubber sundries, and miscellaneous rub- 
ber manufactures. The principal source 
of all these products was the United 
States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazilian imports of cotton wearing 
apparel for 1947 amounted to 52 metric 
tons of which 45 tons came from the 
United States. Cotton oilcloth totaled 32 
tons (27 tons from the United States) ; 
and woolen piece goods, 602 tons (261 
tons from the United States). Lino- 
leum and congoleum imports amounted 
to 788 tons, the United States having sup- 
plied 496 tons. 


IMPORTS, TRINIDAD AND ToBaGco, B. W. I. 


Imports of rayon piece goods into Trin- 
idad and Tobago, British West Indies, 
amounted to 365,440 square yards in the 
first quarter of 1948, as compared with 
922,489 square yards in the like period of 
1947. Imports of cotton piece goods in 
the first quarter of 1948 totaled 1,698,919 
square yards, as compared with 3,074,785 
square yards in the like period of 1947. 
Apparel valued at WI$285,287 was im- 
ported in January—March 1948, as com- 
pared with WI$788.484 in the like period 
of 1947. ‘1 West Indies dollar=$0.84 
U. S. currency.) 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U.S. FROM 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Declared exports of textiles to the 
United States through the port of 
Shanghai, China, for the period January 
through July, 1948, were as follows: 

Cotton waste, 7,839,506 pounds; cotton 
rugs, 188,642 square feet; other cotton 
manufactures, 16,227 dozen pieces; waste 
jute bags, 1,178,447 pounds; flax, hemp, 
or ramie manufactures, 82,808 pounds. 

Camel wool, 10,029 pounds; cashmere, 
62,882 pounds; sheep wool, 3,445,728 
pounds; goat wool, 161,840 pounds; wool 
carpets, rugs, and the like, 39,285 square 
feet; other wool manufactures, 47,347 
pounds; unmanufactured Asiatic human 
hair, 139,359 pounds; nets of human hair, 
26,756 gross; cow hair, 133,347 pounds; 


goat hair, 516,795 pounds; camel hair, 


9,393 pounds; yak hair, 
badger hair, 122 pounds. 


600 pounds; 


Raw silk, 137,462 pounds; rayon yarn, 
4,016 pounds; silk waste, 98,412 pounds; 
silk pongee, 80,405 yards; silk piece goods, 
52,483 yards; silk wearing apparel, 2,722 
pieces; other silk manufactures, 137 
pounds; straw braids, 13,992 pounds; 
straw hats of sisal, ramie, and buntal 
fiber, 202,634 dozen; rush harvest hats, 
23,000 dozen; fiber mats and rugs, 1,728 
square feet; and other straw or grass 
manufactures including grasscloth, 7,429 
pounds. 


PRICE-CONTROL REGULATIONS, INDIA 


Stocks of yarn and cloth at Bombay 
and Ahmadabad were frozen by the Gov- 
ernment of India on the first of August. 
Under a new textile policy, the Govern- 
ment will fix the prices of cloth and yarn 
pending discussion on the Tariff Board’s 
recommendations, according to a British 
trade magazine. Prices are to be 
stamped on all cloth and yarn at the 
mills. The question regarding the con- 
trol of prices of raw cotton also will be 
decided soon. 


IMPORTS, NIGERIA 


Imports of cotton piece goods into 
Nigeria in 1947 totaled 104,142,555 square 
yards; jute bags, 10,353,925 units; and 
rayon piece goods, 2,895,450 square yards, 
according to a British trade magazine. 
These totals compare with 1946 imports 
of cotton piece goods, 82,152,157 square 
yards; jute bags, 9,465,369 units; and 
rayon piece goods, 2,512,071 square yards. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


Textile production in Turkey in 1947 
was as follows: Cotton yarn, 29,908 met- 
ric tons; cotton cloth, 258,000,000 meters; 
woolen yarn, 6,699 tons; woolen cloth, 
16,355,000 meters; viscose rayon, 308 
tons; natural-silk yarn, 90 tons; rayon 
and natural-silk cloth, 2,400 tons. 

Production of cotton yarn and cloth 
in 1948 is expected to fall far short of 
the 1947 level. 

Turkey exported 1,463 kilograms of 
raw silk to Iraq during 1947, and 25,- 
498 kilograms of silk remnants combined 
with cotton into coarse netting to the 
United Kingdom in the period January 
through April 1948. 


Cotton and Products 
EXPANDED PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


The Harland cotton-spinning factory 
in Austria has expanded its production 
of sewing thread, darning cotton, knit- 
ting, and embroidery yarns to the extent 
that domestic requirements will be satis- 
fied and imports will be unnecesary, ac- 
cording to a British trade magazine. 


MaRKING OF COTTON PIECE GOODS AND 
YARN, EGYPT 


Regulations on markings of cotton 
piece goods and yarns in Egypt became 
effective on July 1. Clear indications, in 
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Arabic, of the exact measurement of each 
bolt must be stamped with indelible ink, 
and in characters at least 3 centimeters 
high, on the cloth at the beginning of 
each bolt. 

Every bolt must bear two seals of the 
factory, not less than 6 centimeters in 
height—one at the beginning and one 
at the end of the bolt. If the bolt is com- 
posed of two or more sections, the num- 
ber of sections of each bolt must be 
clearly marked. in Arabic, on the face of 
the bolt, with indelible ink in characters 
at least 3 centimeters high. Each sec- 
tion must be stamped with the seal of the 
factory at its beginning and end in ad- 
dition to the stamps appearing at the 
beginning and end of the bolt. 


New GROUPINGS FOR STAPLE LENGTH OF 
CorTTon, INDIA 


Late in July the Government of India 
announced that for customs purposes 
five categories for the staple length of 
cotton would be used instead of the for- 
mer three. The new groupings are as 
follows: Superior long staple, 1 inch and 
longer; long staple, 7% inch to #142 inch; 
superior medium staple, 1%, inch to 7742 
inch; medium staple, below 1%. inch and 
above 14, inch; and short staple, 4. 
inch and less. 


ImporTs, ITALY 


Total arrivals of cotton at Italian ports 
in the first half of 1948 amounted to 
289,294 bales, of which 73,624 were in 
transit to central Europe. Imports, in- 
cluding “temporary imports” for this pe- 
riod were 64,550 metric tons (approxi- 
mately 284,020 bales) , or about 62 percent 
of the 102,969 tons (453,063 bales) im- 
ported during the first half of 1947. 

Raw-cotton arrivals at all Italian ports 
during July reached a new high for 
1948—77,961 bales. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EXPORTS OF RAYON YARN, U. K. 


Trade in spun-rayon yarns has in- 
creased between the United Kingdom and 
Sweden, and, according to a recent Brit- 
ish trade magazine, the Swedish market 
has become second only to Australia. Of 
the 108,642 pounds exported in May, 
57,922 pounds went to Australia and 
22,051 pounds to Sweden. The price was 
lower than average for this type of yarn. 
Sweden gets most of its rayon yarns from 
Belgium and France at present, but in 
May 1948 the United Kingdom exported 
68,359 pounds of filament singles to 
Sweden and the total exports for the 
first 5 months amounted to 232,500 
pounds. 


W ool and Products 


ImporT Quotas SET BY GOVERNMENT, 
IRELAND (EIRE) 


An import quota of 1,500,000 square 
yards of certain woolen and worsted 
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woven tissues has been set by the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland (Eire) for the period 
September 1, 1948, to February 28, 1949, 
according to a British trade publication. 


FOREIGN TRADE, TURKEY 


Turkish wool imports for the first 5 
months of 1948 were as follows (in kilo- 
grams): Unwashed merino and cheviot, 
1,788,602; washed, 353,346: combed, 
1,891,128; dyed, 11,180; and dyed goat 
hair, 157. 

Exports for the same period included 
296,341 kilograms of unwashed wool: 
912,184 kilograms of unwashed mohair; 
and 155,495 kilograms of unwashed goat’s 
hair. 


DECLARED EXPORTS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Declared wool exports from the Union 
of South Africa to the United States in 
July 1948 were as follows: Greasy wool, 
4,825 bales, weighing 1,421,271 pounds; 
scoured wool, 267 bales, weighing 54,101 
pounds; greasy Karakul carpet wool, 243 
bales, weighing 72,125 pounds; wool de- 
livered to ports by South African rail- 
ways in June, 325,756 pounds. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of wool tops from the United 
Kingdom during the first half of 1948 
amounted to 29,050,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 16,230,000 pounds in the first 
half of 1938, says a British trade publi- 
cation. Worsted yarns totaled 5,747,000 
pounds, as compared with 11,456,000 in 
the like period of 1938: and wool goods, 
49,606,000 square yards, as compared 
with 45,340,000 square yards. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS OF JUTE AND SISAL 
Bacs 


In 1947, Guatemala imported 1,828,360 
kilograms of jute and sisal bags valued 
at $732,732. Based on value, the United 
States supplied 1.9 percent of these. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, YUCATAN, 
MEXICO 


During the month ended July 31, 1948 
the cordage industry in Yucatan, Mexico, 
continued to operate at near capacity, 
and this situation is expected to continue 
through the remainder of this year. 

Exports in July exceeded those of pre- 
ceding months and included 7,896,682 
kilograms of henequen fiber of which the 
United States took 3,826,818 kilograms 
and Japan 3,969,873; 428,531 kilograms 
of bagasse, all to the United States; 74,- 
855 kilograms of henequen tow, all to the 
United States; 29,834 kilograms of mill 
waste, to the United States; 5,119 kilo- 
grams of henequen clippings, all to the 
United States; 1,301,938 kilograms of 
unoiled henequen twine, of which Russia 
took 1,033,892 and the United States 231,- 





704; 4,159,743 kilograms of henequen 
rope, of which 4,126,478 went to Russia; 
379,203 kilograms of binding twine, the 
largest customer being Uruguay with 
362,880 kilograms; 36,560 kilograms of 
henequen baler twine, 36,288 of which 
went to the United States; and 407 kijo. 
grams of henequen cloth, all to the Uniteg 
States. 


LARGE - SCALE RAMIE - PRODUCTION Po. 
GRAM, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINEs 


Under a proposed large-scale ramie. 
production program to be undertaken in 
the Republic of the Philippines, a 10,009. 
hectare plantation may be established 
on Mindanao by a Government corpora. 
tion. A private firm will soon begin the 
planting of 6.000 hectares to this fiber 
crop. 

In 1947 the Philippines produced 644 
bales of ramie, practically all from Min. 
danao. About 350 bales were produced 
from January to August 1, 1948. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS, GREECE 


Leaf-tobacco exports from Greece for 
the 5-month period January through 
May 1948 totaled 26,854,000 pounds val- 
ued at $12,139,000. The United States 
purchased 8,638,000 pounds and was the 
most important market. About 4,979,000 
pounds were destined to the Bizonal Area 
of Germany and 3,629,000 pounds to 
Italy. Other important markets during 
the 5-month period were Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, France, and Finland. During 
the calendar year 1947, Greece exported 
39,319,000 pounds of leaf tobacco, of 
which 11,993,000 pounds were shipped to 
the United States. 

According to a recent unofficial fore- 
cast, the 1948 crop of tobacco in Greece 
may total about 100,000,000 pounds, or 
roughly equivalent to the 1947 produc- 
tion. Most of the export leaf from the 
1947 crop remained unsold on July 1, 
1948, chiefly because no governmental 
action had been taken on manipulators’ 
demands for a 50 percent wage increase. 
Effective August 1, however, the Govern- 
ment authorized a 15-percent increase in 
wages. Export purchases were heavy 
during the month of July and the out- 
look was favorable for sale of the re- 
mainder of the export grades by mid- 
August. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TURKEY 


The 1948 production of tobacco in 
Turkey is estimated at between 165,000,- 
000 and 180,000,000 pounds, from about 
250,000 acres, according to official sources. 
The estimated acreage in 1948 is about 

Continued on p. 47) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Thirty-First Automobile 
Exhibition, Turin, Italy 


After a 10-year lapse, Italy is to hold 
its thirty-first International Automobile 
Exhibition at Turin, the center of its 
automobile industry, from September 15 
to 26, 1948, according to the American 
Consulate located in that city. 

There will be six foreign automobile 
manufacturers (comprising three Amer- 
ican, two British, and one French) 
among the 278 exhibitors. The products 
on exhibition will be classified according 
to the following groups: 


1. Passenger cars complete with motor and 
frame 

2. Trucks complete with motor and frame 

3. Bodies for passenger cars 

4. Bodies for trucks and busses 

5. Special transportation vehicles (tanks, 
sprinklers, sweepers, pumps, cranes, ladders, 
snowplows, et cetera) 

6. Trailers 

7. Automotive 
parts and accessories ) 

8. Tires and wheels 

9, Fuels and lubricants 

10. Body supplies: plate glass, upholstery 
fabrics, leather, paints, et cetera). 

11. Automobile upkeep 

12, Sport and camping outfits 

13, All other materials and equipment 


spare parts (mechanical 


This year’s automobile exhibition is to 
be held in a newly erected building lo- 
cated in Valentino Park overlooking the 
River Po. This building has been pro- 
vided with all the modern conveniences 
required for running an exhibition such 
as telephone, telegraph, post office, bank, 
shops, restaurant, bar, storeroom, ga- 
rages, a theater seating 2,000 persons and 
an open-air theater with a 4,000 seating 
capacity. It is reported that the entire 
floor space of the Exhibition has been 
rented. 


International Trade Fair. Milan 


It has been officially announced that 
the 1949 International Trade Fair of 
Milan, Italy, will be held between April 
12 and 27. The Fair authorities state 
that most of the exhibitors at the 1948 
exhibition have taken options on about 
80 percent of the available space. Most 
contracts for space include a provision, 
however, whereby the Fair can reduce 
the space in order to accommodate more 
exhibitors, 

Firms interested in exhibiting at the 
Milan Fair should immediately contact 
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the United States representative of the 
Fair, John B. Erskine, 135 South La Salle 
Street, Suite 2251, Chicago 3, III. 


1949 International Trade Fair, 
Poznan 


The 1949 International Trade Fair of 
Poznan, Poland, will be held from April 
23 to May 10. Firms interested in par- 
ticipating at this event can obtain the 
best space by communicating their de- 
sires directly to the Administration of 
the International Trade Fair of Poznan, 
Foch Street 14, Poznan, Poland, as soon 
as possible. For information on the 1948 
Fair, see the “Fairs and Exhibitions” sec- 
tion of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, is- 
sues of May 15, June 5, and September 
4, 1948. 


Germany 1949 Industry Show 


A plan to conduct a German sales show 
in New York City next spring has been 
announced by the Joint Export-Import 
Agency. 

The show, to be entitled “Germany 49 
Industry Show” will be held March 1 
to 21 in the New York Museum of Science 
and Industry, Rockefeller Center, where 
10,000 square feet of exhibition space 
have already been contracted for by 
JEIA. 

It is planned to have 75 representative 
individual exhibits as well as a number 
of collective industry displays. Facilities 
will be available to conclude sales on the 
spot. 

Pointing to the need and advantages 
of the proposed show, members of the 
working committee cited statements of 
German businessmen returning from 
trips to the United States who reported a 
large and growing interest in German 
products among Americans. 

Exhibition costs and travel expenses 
are to be borne by the exhibitors who 
will pay D-Marks into the JEIA fund at 
the rate of one D-Mark equals 30 cents, 
and JEIA will provide the dollars. 

Specific arrangements are to be han- 
dled by a special show committee, headed 
by Alexander Kegel, of the electro-medi- 
cal and dental-apparatus industry, which 
will work in close cooperation with JEIA, 
the Verwaltung fiir Wirtschaft (VFW) 
and the Foreign Trade Working Com- 
mittee. 








(Continued from p. 19) 


Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
COMMODITY TAXES REVISED OR EXTENDED 


Commodity taxes levied in Norway on im- 
ported and domestic products have been 
revised or extended for the period July 1, 
1948, to June 30, 1949, by recent legislation, 
published in Norsk Lovtidend No. 23, 1948. 

These taxes are levied on the authority of 
the Storting (Parliament) which annually, 
or at other appropriate periods, determines 
the rates to be imposed under the law 
authorizing the tax. 

The following constitute the most impor- 
tant indirect taxes currently levied in Nor- 
way: 

General Turn-Over Tax (at importation 
payable on the duty-paid value of the 
goods): 

The general turn-over tax is 6.25 percent, 
except on liquor, wine, and fruit wines on 
which the tax is 10 percent. 

Additional Turn-Over Taxes on Certain 
Commodities (payable on the wholesale price 
to the retailer) : 

Liquor sold by the Norwegian Wine Mo- 
nopoly for domestic use, 25 percent; 

Spirits for technical, scientific, surgical, or 
other similar uses, which are exempt from 
the manufacturing tax or import duty, are 
also exempt from this tax; 

Spirits of not less than 94 percent alco- 
holic strength used in the manufacture of 
soap, perfume, toilet water, hair lotion, 
mouthwash, essence, and other similar ar- 
ticles may be granted exemption from this 
tax if the spirits constitute’ a major portion 
of the manufacture; 

Nonalcoholic carbonated beverage, 
crown per liter; 

Cocoa powder, 20 percent; cooking choco- 
late with a maximum fat content of 26 per- 
cent and in packages of not less than 125 
grams, 30 percent; confectionery, 6624 per- 
cent; 

Platinum, gold, and silver wares, 30 per- 
cent; 

Ornaments (if not of precious metals), 30 
percent; 

Gloves and mittens of leather (seamed as 
well as only cut out) or of silk (also arti- 
ficial), 10 percent; 

Footwear (certain dress), 15 percent; 

Silk goods (also artificial) except spinning 
fibers and yarn, 6 percent; 

Rouge, lipstick, eyebrow cosmestics, and 
powder (except unscented talcum powder), 
60 percent; other cosmetics, perfume, toilet 
water (except mouthwash, tooth powder, and 
tooth paste), 30 percent; 

Glassware, cut, etched, etc., 5 percent; 

Commodities consisting chiefly of, or cov- 
ered with, leather or plastic and belonging 
under customs tariff items “Cases, etc.’’ and 
“Luggage, etc.,’’ 30 percent; 

Photographic hand cameras and motion- 
picture cameras, 10 percent. 

Emergency Excise Tazes on Liquor and 
Wine (payable on the retail price) : 

An emergency excise tax of 100 percent is 
levied on liquor and strong wine sold for 
domestic use. The tax is 50 percent on [ight 
wines. If the liquor is dispensed, the tax is 
50 percent. 

Emergency Excise Tar on Beer (payable on 
the retail price): 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Damaged Rail Bridge Over 
Suez Canal To Be Restored 


The Egyptian Government has decided 
to restore the railway bridge connecting 
the western and eastern banks of the 
Suez Canal at El-Ferdan, about 40 miles 
south of Port Said. The bridge was dam- 
aged in November 1947 by a liner tran- 
siting the Canal en route to the Nether- 
lands Indies, via Suez. 
damaged portions of the bridge were re- 
moved by the Suez Canal Company, but 
other parts are still lying about at that 
spot. Since the time of the accident, 
the Suez Canal Company has endeavored 
to remove the bridge at its own expense, 
as it has been a menace to navigation in 
the Suez Canal. Originally the bridge 
was built to enable the British troops 
and war material to cross the Canal at 
that point in order to proceed to Pales- 
tine or Suez or vice versa. 

It is estimated that restoration of the 
bridge will cost 27,000 Egyptian pounds 
($111,780 converted at $4.14 per 1 Egyp- 
tian pound) and will necessitate 75 days 
of labor. 


Spanish Line To Open Ship 
Service to Central America 


The Spanish shipping company Na- 
viera AZnar announced that in Septem- 
ber it would inaugurate a scheduled 
combined passenger and freight service 
between Barcelona and Central Ameri- 
can ports. The initial trip is to be made 
by the Monte Albertia. The west-bound 


voyages are to touch at Genoa, Bar- 
celona, Cadiz, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
Curacao, Barranquilla, Habana, and 
Veracruz. 


Philippines Act To Restore 
Communications Facilities 


One of the first important undertak- 
ings of the Philippine Government after 
liberation was the rehabilitation of the 
communication facilities which were se- 
riously disrupted as a result of the war. 
Post-liberation business revival has 
greatly expanded the postal, telegraph, 
and radio services throughout the coun- 
try. 
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The Department of Public Works and 
Communications reestablished nearly all 
prewar post offices, telegraph offices, and 
about 94 radio stations, thus facilitating 
the resumption of domestic trade activi- 
ties. Air-mail service has been restored, 
and its coverage has been made more 
extensive than before the war. Owing 
to the difficulty in securing equipment, 
however, the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Co. was not able to rehabili- 
tate fully its telephone service. 

The expansion of radio communication 
facilities for loc&l and international serv- 
ice was also given impetus during the 
last 2 years. As of December 15, 1947, 
a total of 489 radio stations were licensed 
by the Department of Commerce and 
Industry, of which 145 were fixed point- 
to-point radio stations (62 engaged in 
transoceanic and 43 in domestic private 
service) , 19 coast radio stations, 143 ship 
radio stations, 22 aeronautical radio sta- 
tions, 76 aircraft radio stations, 7 broad- 
casting radio stations, 46 amateur radio 
stations, and 31 radio training schools. 


British Air Line Steps Up 
Nassau-to-Miami Flights 


British South American Airlines re- 
cently announced that schedules between 
Nassau and Miami are to be increased 
from three times weekly to eight times 
in each direction. There will be no flight 
on Sunday, but two on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

Flights between Nassau and Habana 
were slated to be introduced in August, 
The service will be three times weekly 
in each direction. 


New Installations Boost Water 
Supply for French Guiana City 


The laying of new pipes to increase the 
supply of water for the city of Cayenne, 
French Guiana, has now been completed. 
This will triple the supply of clean 
potable water to the city. Just south of 
Cayenne there are three small extinct 
volcanic craters in each of which has 
formed a lake of water. Heretofore only 
one of these was used to supply water to 
two reservoirs near the city; in recent 
times this has proved to be inadequate 





and, also, considerable pressure was lost 

Now the other two lakes have been ¢op. | 
nected to the city by 8-inch pipes g | 
that the three together will give an ade. | 
quate supply and increase the pressure | 
to permit the expansion of facilities jp | 


the city. ; 
i 
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New Shipping Service 
Opened in Australia 


A new shipping service from Austral. 
ian ports to Manila and Hong Kong was 
initiated recently by th Swedish-owneq 
Australia West Pacific Line. The line 
will operate three motor vessels, carrying 
refrigerator and general cargo as well as 
12 passengers, and expects to maintain a 
monthly service 


New Steamship Company To 
Operate in Gulf of Mexico 


Efforts to make new shipping con- 
nections between the Mexican ports of 
Tampico, Veracruz, Progreso, and Tux- 
pam and Carribbean ports of Central 
America appear to have been making 
progress. According to reports a new 
steamship company with 12 ships is go- 
ing to operate in the Gulf of Mexico and 
Caribbean ports. 
as the “Compania Maritima Mexico- 
Centroamerica.” It appears that each 
republic interested in the company will 
invest sufficient initial capital to buy two 
ships. As more countries become in- 
terested the merchant fleet of the com- 
pany will gradually be enlarged. 


Argentine Government 
Appoints Telecommunications 
Committee 


The Posts and Telecommunications 
Office of Argentina has announced the 
appointment of a committee to study 
the technical coordination of communi- 
cations and to propose measures which 
to them appear appropriate. The chair- 
man of the committee will be the Direc- 
tor of Telecommunications. 

Such a measure is appropriate in view 
of the fact that with more than 90 per- 
cent of the telephone system of the coun- 
try now under the administration of 
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posts and Telecommunications, prac- 
tically all of the telecommunications of 
the country are owned and operated by 
the Government. This should allow con- 
siderable scope for coordination, the lack 
of which has been lamented by commu- 


nications officials in the past. 


Lack of Rain Curtails 
Finland’s Water Supply 

The Finnish electric-power chief an- 
nounced recently that the Vuoksi, Kymi, 
and Kokemaki rivers, which supply 95 
percent of Finland’s water power, are 
lower than last year owing to lack of 
rain. As a result the present power sup- 
ply is 200,000 kw. compared with current 
needs for 300,000 kw. In the fall the 
need will be increased to 430,000 kw. 
Steam power plants will increase supply 
to 370,000 kw., and new generators being 
installed at Isohaara, which will be ready 
by late fall, will add 20,000 kw. The 
deficit will still be 40,000 kw., however. 

Consequently, electric power will be 
controlled this winter as it was last win- 
ter, Export industries will receive only 
60 percent of their normal consumption 
and domestic industries only 50 percent. 
The mechanical-pulp industry will re- 
ceive no electric power and therefore will 
close. Private consumption will again be 
curtailed by means of steep progressive 
rates. 


Iraq Revises Inland 
Communications Rates 


The Director General of Posts and 
Telegraphs in Iraq has issued a postal 
notice, revising the inland postage, tele- 
graph, and telephone rates, effective July 
15, 1948. This increase of rates is one 
of the measures adopted by the Ministry 
of Finance to reduce the huge deficit an- 
ticipated in the Iraq budget for the 1948- 
49 fiscal year. 

The rate changes, including the old 
rates for comparison, can be obtained 
from the Transportation and Communi- 
cations Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce. 


Inter-Oceanie Canal Route 
Through Colombia Under Study 


The Governments of Colombia and the 
United States have agreed to conduct a 
preliminary reconnaissance by air, land, 
and river, of the proposed Atrato-Tru- 
ando inter-oceanic canal route through 
Colombia, for the purpose of obtaining 
preliminary estimates of costs in order 
to permit of a comparison between this 
and other possible canal routes. 

The reconnaissance will be carried out 
by a mixed commission of Colombian and 
American engineers. The actual field 
Study will be made by two groups, one of 
which will proceed from Humboldt Bay 
on the Pacific Coast, while the other will 
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enter the Atrato River Valley from the 
Caribbean Coast. 

It is expected that the reconnaissance 
will be undertaken within 2 months and 
that it will be completed in 5 or 6 weeks. 


Swedish Merchant Marine 
Exceeds Prewar Tonnage 


Swedish shipping activities during the 
second quarter of 1948, were very lively, 
in consequence of the unusually early 
break-up of the ice in the northern ports. 
Exports from the northern ports of iron 
ore, pulp, paper, and wood were resumed 
this year several weeks earlier than usual. 
Freights on the whole, however, have 
been subject to gradual reduction and 
have with few exceptions been less satis- 
factory than during any previous post- 
war quarter. This reduction, as well as 
increasingly expensive delays in most 
ports due to labor and other difficulties, 
presages future difficulties for Swedish 
shipowners. 

Sweden, however, with its extremely 
modern and efficient merchant fleet, un- 
doubtedly is in as favorable a position 
as any country in this connection. The 
Swedish merchant marine at the present 
time exceeds its prewar tonnage by about 
300,000 gross tons, and the orders for 
new tonnage presently placed indicate 
that the fleet will continue to grow. 


Technical Committee Studies 
Hedjaz Railroad Rebuilding 


Discussions initiated in 1946 between 
Syria, Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia 
regarding the rebuilding of the Hedjaz 
Railroad as a Moslem Wakf have led to 
the appointment of a technical commit- 
tee to study reconstruction and moderni- 
zation costs. This committee, consisting 
of officials of the Hedjaz Railroad, has 
recently returned from a 60-day investi- 
gatory field trip to Saudi Arabia and is 
now in the process of drafting a compre- 
hensive report to the Syrian Govern- 
ment on the condition of the line. 

While detailed information is not yet 
available, costs of reconstruction are 
estimated at approximately 6,000,000 
Syrian pounds by the Director General 
of the Hedjaz Railroad and head of the 
technical committee. A previous esti- 
mate of a year ago was about 10,000,000 
Syrian pounds. Questioned about the 
fact that this latest estimate is consid- 
erably below those previously suggested, 
the Director General stated that it rep- 
resented the bare minimum and would 
cover only the provisional restoration of 
the line. By shaving the estimate it is 
hoped that the Governments concerned 
will be more willing to undertake the 
project. 

At the present time the Hedjaz Rail- 
road operates from Damascus to Deraa, 
whence one line proceeds to Maan via 


Amman. The other trunk line from 
Deraa to Haifa, Palestine, has been in- 
operative since 1946 when the El Ham- 
meh Bridge inside the Palestine frontier 
was destroyed. The railway line from 
Maan to Medina, covering a distance of 
about 850 kilometers, was cut during 
World War I by T. E. Lawrence and his 
Arab raiders and has never been re- 
paired. 

Negotiations are expected to be under- 
taken between the three Governments to 
determine their respective shares of the 
repair costs, as soon as the report of the 
technical committee becomes available. 
The Director General states that pre- 
liminary discussions on the future own- 
ership of the reconstructed line will re- 
volve about the creation of an indepen- 
dent board of directors appointed by the 
three governments, with profits used to 
cover indebtedness and to provide funds 
for capital improvement. In his opinion 
the volume of traffic, consisting almost 
entirely of religious pilgrims, will enable 
the road to make a profit. Rehabilita- 
tion of the road will require about 18 
months. 

During 1947 the Hedjaz Railroad defi- 
cit amounted to about 1,000,000 Syrian 
pounds. No operating deficit is antici- 
pated in 1948, since the war in Palestine 
has shifted Transjordanian import-ex- 
port traffic from Haifa to Beirut, there- 
by increasing the volume of traffic on 
the Damascus-Amman section of the 
road. Even with these abnormally 
favorable conditions, the road is not ex- 
pected to make any substantial profit. 
No capital improvements have been made 
on the road since 1940, and the rolling 
stock, roadbed, and equipment are dete- 
riorating rapidly. 


New Well Augments Water 
Supply for Mexican City 


On August 4, 1948, the Mayor of Agua 
Prieta, Mexico, turned the switch that 
inaugurated a new well for supplying 
that municipality with potable water. 

The well was financed by the Compafiia 
de Servicios Publicos de Agua Prieta, 
S. A., an American-owned public-utili- 
ties company that supplies the town of 
Agua Prieta with electric energy, potable 
water, and telephone service. The well 
was sunk to a depth of 452 feet at an ap- 
proximate cost of 60,000 Mexican pesos. 
In testing, the well pumped 650 gallons a 
minute. 

In the past the water used in Agua 
Prieta has been supplied by one local 
well with a monthly output of approxi- 
mately 8,500,000 gallons, augmented by 
the purchase of about 9,000,000 gallons 

*a month from the Douglas, Ariz., water 
system. The combined output of the 
old and new wells will make Agua Prieta 
self-sufficient in this respect for the first 
time in its history. 
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The utilities company had planned 
originally to expand its services by lay- 
ing additional mains as soon as the new 
well was put into operation, but the in- 
creased cost of materials caused by the 
recent decline in the value of the Mexi- 
can peso, in relation to the dollar, has 
made it necessary to postpone these plans 
temporarily. 


Yugoslavia Starts Large 
Canal-Construction Task 


Yugoslavia has begun preparatory 
work on the construction of the canal 
Sisak-Zagreb-Podsused, one of the 
largest tasks of the Five-Year Plan of 
Croatia, according to a recent announce- 
ment in the Yugoslav press. Prepara- 
tory work includes the building of the 
Kupa-Zomnitsa canal, which will take 
the high waters of the Kupa River to 
Zomnitsa so that it will not overflow into 
the Odransko Polje. 

The Directorate for the construction 
of the canal will also start the construc- 
tion of a gate at the confluence of the 
Odra and Sava to prevent the flooding 
of the Odransko Polje by the Kupa-Sava. 
The first section of the main canal has 
been envisaged as part of the Five-Year 
Plan. 


Leningrad-Moscow Freight 
Service by Water Opened 


A self-propelled barge which arrived in 
Moscow on May 7, 1948, after making the 
1,500-kilometer trip from Leningrad in 
7 days, is reported by the Soviet press 
as having launched a new freight service 
between the two cities. The route fol- 
lows the Neva River, the Ladoga Lake 
Canal, the Svir River, the Onega Lake 
Canal, the Mariinski Canal, the Rybinsk 
Sea, the Volga River, and the Moscow 
Canal. 


Service Schedule Released 
For Air Mail Out of China 


The Shanghai Postal Administration 
has released a schedule of international 
air-mail services. The schedule covers 
the days of service, closing time of mail 
sacks, the destinations, and the approxi- 
mate time of delivery. Further details 
can be obtained from the Transportation 
and Communications Branch of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Television Broadcasting 
Opened in Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia’s first television broad- 
casting station was put into operation in 
mid-May on the occasion of the opening 
of an exhibition of radio products held 
on the grounds of the Prague Interna- 
tional Trade Fair. Inasmuch as the sta- 
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tion operates only 3 hours daily, and 
there are as yet only five television re- 
ceiving sets in the country, its opening 
is at present only of technical interest. 
An additional 20 sets are to be put into 
operation in various public places in 
Prague in the next few months, but no 
plans have been made for any expansion 
of service beyond those levels in the near 
future. 


Postal Service, India 


The Indian Union Post Offices in Hy- 
derabad and Secunderabad recently an- 
nounced that payment in Hyderabad 
currency for stamps and other postal and 
communication services will no longer be 
accepted. In addition, no parcel post 
will be accepted by Indian post offices in 
the Indian Union for delivery in Hydera- 
bad. 


New Telephone Equipment 
Installation in Bermuda 


In 1946 the Bermuda Telephone Co. 
placed orders in Belgium for new equip- 
ment valued at more than $300,000. The 
month of June 1948 witnessed the be- 
ginning of the installation of this new 
equipment, which in the next 9 months 
is expected to supply 2,700 new exten- 
sions in the whole of the colony—a sorely 
needed addition to the present over- 
loaded system. 


New Zealand-U. S. Photo- 
Telegram Service Opened 


The Postmaster General of New Zea- 
land recently announced that a photo- 
telegram service with the United States 
had been opened on a regular commer- 
cial basis. Photographs so received from 
San Francisco will be forwarded to ad- 
dresses in New Zealand by air mail. 


Bizone Germany To Resume 
Postal Service to Spain 


Postal relations between Spain and the 
Bizonal Area of Germany will be resumed 
as soon as necessary arrangements be- 
tween postal officials of the two coun- 
tries have been completed. Resumption 
of service with Spain will leave Japan 
and its dependencies as the only terri- 
tories in the world to which postal rela- 
tions with the Bizonal Area have not 
been extended. 


Air-Mail Rate Reduction 
Announced by El Salvador 


The Salvadoran air-mail rate has been 
reduced, effective August 1, 1948, as a 
result of the new contract with the air 
lines carrying the mail. The new air- 
mail rates for El Salvador to countries 
in the Western Hemisphere are available 
in the Transportation and Communica- 





tions Branch, Office of Internationa) 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash. 
ington. 


Venezuela Acts To Relieve 
Congestion at La Guaira 

The port of La Guaira, Venezuela, con. 
tinues to be congested, and ships are 
often compelled to wait as long as 7 to 19 
days before being able to discharge their 





cargo. On account of the congestion at 
La Guaira, the Government has fixed g 
maximum tonnage limit for debarkation 
of 35,000 metric tons per month, although 
during the first months of 1948 the ton. 
nage unloaded frequently reached 40,009 
to 50,000 tons per month. Ships arriy. 
ing at La Guaira have, in some instances 
been rerouted by the Government to 
Puerto Cabello, for discharging Cargo, 
These are mostly nonconference ships 
and in such cases the Government waives 
the wharfage charges. This brings the 
landed costs of goods in Caracas to about 
the same price for those entering 
through La Guaira. 

At the present time, ships arriving at 
Puerto Cabello can tie up and begin dis. 
charging cargo immediately. However, 
the overland freight haul to Caracas js 
much longer than from La Guaira, and, 
unless the Government waives wharfage 
charges, the cost of shipping through 
Puerto Cabello is considerably more. 
Furthermore, La Guaira has more stor- 
age facilities and is better equipped to 
unload heavy shipments. 


as 


Yugoslav Railroad Extension 
Reported Nearing Completion 


Extension of the _ standard - gage 
Zagreb-Bihac railroad in Yugoslavia to 
Knin, 70 miles from Bihac, is scheduled 
for completion by November 7, 1948, ac- 
cording to the Belgrade Work 
has been initiated from both ends of the 
projected extension, and about 47 miles 
of rail have already been laid. Since the 
line crosses the Dinaric Alps, one-sixth of 
the total distance from Bihac to Knin 
consists of tunnels, the last of which was 
announced as completed on August 7. 
A few bridges are still not completed. 


press. 


Siam Appoints Committee To 
Study Proposed New Airport 


A special committee has been formed 
in the Ministry of Communications of 
Siam to work out “detailed plans for the 
establishment of a 300,000,000-baht com- 
mercial airport company to build and 
operate a new airport designed to main- 
tain Bangkok’s supremacy as the air 
terminal for this part of Asia,”’ accord- 
ing to the Bangkok press. The news 
story reported that the Government 
would hold a controlling interest in the 
company but would invite local and for- 
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eign capital to invest in the project. The 
proposed airport would be situated be- 
tween the city of Bangkok and the pres- 
ent military airport at Don Muang. 


Venezuela’s Capital Starts 
Rationing Power and Light 


The rapid growth of Caracas, Vene- 
quela, plus a break-down during May in 
one of the electric generating plants 
supplying the city forced the two private 
power and light companies to ration 
power. Caracas has had to undergo 
nightly blackouts of from 30 to 45 min- 
utes, and during the latter part of June 
power was rationed in daytime in certain 
sections of the city for from 2 to 4 hours, 
put this has since been discontinued. 

The fast growth of Caracas in recent 
years has placed a great strain on the 
generating equipment of the power and 
light companies, and it is reported that 
in some instances generators have been 
in continuous service for as much as 2 
to 3 years without having been stopped 
and given an Over-all inspection. Two 
new 7,500-kw. generators will be installed 
shortly, but they will not improve the 
situation because the power and light 
company plans to close down an equal 
number of generators and have them 
given a thorough inspection. A new 
75,000-kw. generating plant on the coast 
near La Guaira is under construction 
and when completed will be sufficient to 
take care of all of Caracas’ power re- 
quirements for the next several years. 


Adequate Rainfall in Sweden 
Boosts Eleetric-Power Outlook 

The rationing of electricity in Sweden 
was completely abolished as of May l, 
1948, and although it is still uncertain 
whether rationing will be reintroduced 
next fall, the adequate rains during the 
second quarter of 1948 have considerably 
improved this situation. 

As of May 1 of this year, Swedish 
water-power reservoirs were on the aver- 
age filled to 62 percent of their capaci- 
ties—which, although slightly lower than 
normal, represents a considerable im- 
provement over last year. If precipita- 
tion continues to be normal, it is believed 
that Swedish requirements for electric 
power, including a normal increase in de- 
mand of 800,000,000 kilowatt-hours, can 
be covered without difficulty during 1948- 
1949. 


Road Conditions, Guadeloupe 


The roads of Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies, are numbered as they are in the 
United States. There are 125 miles of 
paved roads, 300 miles of gravel, 30 miles 
of stone pavement, and about 110 miles 
of dirt roads which are passable when 
the weather is dry. The roads are not 
very wide, most bridges are only wide 
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enough for one car, and there are many 
sharp turns. 


Monte Carlo Broadeasts 
Over New Transmitter 


Radio Monte Carlo was broadcasting 
experimentally on the new 120-kw. me- 
dium-wave transmitter during July on 
731 kilocycles, 410 meters, from 7 p. m. 
to 11:15 p. m., according to reports 
reaching the American Embassy in Paris. 
Beginning in August the transmitter was 
slated to broadcast the entire Monte 
Carlo output from 7 a.m. to 9 a. m., from 
noon to 2 p. m., and from 7 p. m. to 11:15 
p. m. 


New Irrigation Project 
Opened in South India 


A new irrigation project in Tanjore 
district, an important rice-producing 
area of South India, has been brought 
into operation recently. The project, 
known as the Narasinga Cauvery Chan- 
nel, brings water from the Cauvery River, 
a considerable distance south of the nor- 
mal delta of that river. 

The Channel is intended to irrigate 
15,000 acres of land and has three 
branches with a total length of 22 miles. 
The work took 2 years to complete and 
is estimated to have cost 2,000,000 rupees 
($600,000). 


Transport Tariff Systems in 
Argentina To Be Revamped 


The formation of a commission by the 
Secretary of Transport to study, revise, 
and coordinate the transport tariff sys- 
tems in force in Argentina has been an- 
nounced in the Argentine press. 

The Under Secretary of Transport, 
Lieut. Col. D. Angel A. Ricotti, will serve 
as president of the commission, which 
will include as members representatives 
of all agencies of transport—river and 
ocean shipping, air, rail, and motor. 
Senor Enrique S. Rubin will act as sec- 
retary of the commission. 


Argentina Appoints Body To 
Take Over British Railways 


On July 29 the Argentine Subsecretaria 
de Informaciones, in Circular No. G 1160, 
announced that the Secretary of Trans- 
port had appointed a special commission 
to assume responsibility for the transfer 
of the former British railways to the 
state in accordance with the contractual 
obligations stipulated in the sales agree- 
ment of February 13, 1947. 

Under the presidency of Dr. Emilio 
Benjamin Pasini Costadoat, the commis- 
sion will undertake an examination of the 
economic, financial, technical, and legal 
aspects of the administration of the rail- 
ways in question from July 1, 1946, to 
March 1, 1948, when they were taken over 


by the Argentine Government. The com- 
mission is vested with authority to con- 
trol the legal and commercial representa- 
tion of the former British railways, and 
is charged with the duty to determine the 
most feasible and most expeditious man- 
ner of effecting the transfer of the prop- 
erties involved. 


Postal Services, India 


Owing to the recent notifications of the 
Government of India under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act, the exchange 
of money orders, postal orders, V. P. and 
insured articles and reply coupons and 
transfer of cash certificates and savings- 
bank accounts between post offices in 
India and Indian Dominion post offices in 
the Hyderabad State have been sus- 
pended temporarily. 


New Highway Improves 
Transport in Mexico 


The Torreon-Matamoros-Cuchilla road 
in the State of Coahuila, Mexico, is 
now open to traffic, and transportation 
between Torreon and Saltillo, Coahuila, 
has been greatly improved, according to 
the American Consulate at Torreon. 
The Durango-Ciudad Lerdo highway is 
reported to be completely paved between 
Durango City and the village of Luis 
Moya, a distance of 101 kilometers, and 
work is said to be continuing as scheduled 
between Kilometer 101 and Kilometer 
160 with the expectation that it will be 
completed during the sécond half of this 
year. 

From Kilometer 160 to approximately 
Kilometer 190 the paving is also com- 
pleted, but from that point to the Nazas 
River, a distance of approximately 40 
kilometers, paving will not be terminated 
until the first quarter of next year. The 
contractor is now beginning construction 
of a wooden bridge to cross the Rio Nazas 
at La Goma, Durango, and once this 
bridge is completed it is believed that the 
road will be transitable at all times even 
though actual paving has not been com- 
pleted. 


New Radio Transmitter 
To Operate in Germany 


A radio transmitter with a transmit- 
ting power of 20 kilowatts using the 225 6- 
meter band is expected to be in operation 
soon in the city of Hannover, Germany. 
This station will form another unit of 
the Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk sys- 
tem comprising Flensburg, Hamburg, and 
Cologne and will transmit the NWDR 
programs during the late afternoon and 
evening. Local programs of particular 
interest to Niedersachsen (Lower Sax- 
ony) residents will be broadcast during 
the morning hours. 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Bs) 250 
1768 Mark Brennkraft-ma Wenzen-Ruhr 
B/S/234 hinen 
1774 P. Pleizer Maschinen Kammertal Nord 
B8/240 ibrik uchber Hattingen 
1775 Pollrich & C« Duesseldorf 
B/s/241 
m4 RB. Ruthemeyve S04 
B/S 205 
7y2 ! tz & Appel Wuppe il-Langer 
BS 282 feld 
795 F. Seiffert & Ce Bochum 
B/S/2t 
w) hiwerke B g Werdohl 
Bs 271 hau 
|§)7 oD. ke chwerte 
BS/277 
181] Vetter, Get Duesseldorf-Ben 
B/S/2s1 it} 
Sif } Wieman Boe! ’ 
BS 28S 
al? Ku W ilhe I Altenessetr 
BS 289 
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The inventories for these plants are 
available for public examination in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Description 


Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings. 

Part plant, comprising 
the equipment for the 
production of internal- 
combustion — engines, 
hoists, and winches. 

Part plant, comprising and 
equipment for the pro- 
duction of metallurgi- 
cal equipment, boilers, 
tank work and pipe- 
lines, accessories and 
fittings. 

Plant, for production of 
forgings, accessories, 
and fittings 

Plant, for production of 
fans, blowers, air-circu 
lating systems. 

Part plant, comprising 
the equipment for the 
production of convey- 
ors and  cableways, 
equipment for building 
and road construction, 
weighing machines 

Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings 

Part plant, comprising 
the equipment for pro- 
duction of machinery 
for building and road 
construction 

Plaat, for production of 
pneumatic pumps and 
compressors 

Plant, for production of 
fans, blowers, air-circu 
lating systems 

Plant, for production of 
equipment for building 
ind road construction 

Plant, for production of 
metallurgical equip 
ment 

Plant, for production ol 
boilers, tank work, and 
pipe lines 

Plant, for production of 
forgings, 
ind fittings 

Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings 

Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings 

Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings 

Plant, for production o 
foundry equipment 
ind machinery. Ma 
chinery for gas and 
water industry 

Plant, for production of 
equipment for building 
and road construction 

Part plant, comprising 
the equipment for pro 


blow 


ACCESSOTIES 


duction of fans 
ers, air-cireulating sys 
tems, boilers, tank 
work and pipe lines 


Part plant, for produc 
tion ot irmament 
ind = steel products 
comprising the fol 


lowing units 

Only general engine 
ing machinery, 
stored but not yet 
erected, is included 


in this unit 


Nonferrous castings 


Construction of pat 
terns 

Manufacture of wheel 
sets for locomotives 


wagons, and exp 
mental projectiles 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
constitute an 
These plants have been 
declared available for reparations but 


announcement 
offer of sale. 


does 


Serial No. 


1061 
B/S/467 
1063 
B/S/355 
1080 
B/S/472 
1115 
B/S/343 


1203 


B/S/15 


B/ 3/88 


BS 348 


BS 40 


lod 
B/S/101 


1679 
B S120 
1608 
B/S, 161 


1832 
BS 204 


not 


Plant 


1609/25: Shop 22 
Car Repair Shop 
and Apparatus 
Shop No. 3. 

1009/29: Apparatus 
Shop. 


Kloeckner Flugmotor- 
enbau, G.m. b. H. 
Motorenwerke Varel 


Metallwerk  Nieder- 
sachsen (Brink- 
mann & Merzell). 

Luther & Jordan 
Works No. 3. 

Dortmund-Hoerde 
Huettenverein A. G, 


Bochumer Verein fuer 
Gusstahlfabrika- 
tion, A. G. Hoen- 
trop Works 

Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke A. G. Hoch- 
frequency-Tic ge |- 
stahl G. m. b. H 

Ruhrstahl A. G. An- 
nener Gusstahlwerk 


Kloeckner Werke A 
GQ Haspe Works. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G 


I. G. Sauerstoffwerk 


Gutchoffnungshuette 
Oberhausen A. G 
(G. H.H 
Dortmund-Hoerde 
Huettenverein \ 
G., Hoerde Works 
Maschinenfabrik Ni- 
edersachsen Hann- 
over (M N. H 
G.m. b. H. 


Bremshey & Co 


Wilhelm vom 
Draht u 
werk 

Zieh u. Presswerk Carl 
Froh o. H. G. 

Tose ph Brand 


Hofe 
Federn- 


F. Duerholdt 


F. Geldbach 


H. & G. Grossmann 

Hammelrath &€ 
Schwenzer 

Hettner Bohrmas 
chinenfabrik 


Koerver & Lersch 
Rhein Kleineisen 
werk A. Ruhfus 


Schliefenbaum &€& 
Steinmetz 


Diecke <A 
schmidt 


Kop I 


have not been allocated by the Allied 


OR REPARATION—Continued 


Location 


Hamburg 
Varel, Heuenwege 


Ham burg-Harburg 


Waggum, Braun- 


schweig. 

Asphalt Works No. 
1, Dortmund- 
Hoerde. 

Asphalt Works No. 
2, Dortmund- 
Hoerde. 

[Dortmund (2 loca- 
tions 


Bochum-Hoentrop 


Bochum 


Witten-Annen 
lagen-Hasyx 
Uerdingen 
Duisherg 
Oherhause l 
Dortmund-Hoerde 


Linden . 


Schlingen-Ohlegs 


Altena 
Hachen 
Duisburg, Hamborn 
W uppertal-Barmen 


Gelsenkirchen 
Dortmund 
Duesseldorf 


Muenstereifel 
Krefeld 
Neuss 


Weidenau Siegen 


Hamburg 21 


Control Authority. 


Description 


Repairs to vehicles 
and machinery. 


Fabrication of large 
containers and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Plant for production of 
airplane engines. 

Plant, for airplane-engine 
parts. 

Plant, for production of 
aircraft parts. 


Plant, for assembling 
and testing aircraft. 
Plant, for production of 
tanks and _=§ artillery 

equipment. 

(Equipment on main in- 
ventory already allo- 
cated. See Repara- 
tions News circular of 
July 16, 1948). 


Part plant, comprising 
part of the section for 
production of drop 
forgings. 

Plant, comprising steel- 
making equipment, 
foundry and forge. 


Plant, comprising steel- 
making equipment, 
foundry and forge. 

Part plant, comprising 
one electric are furnace. 

Part plant, comprising 
part of the section for 
the production of al- 
kydal resins. 

Plant for production of 
liquid oxygen and bot- 
tled industrial oxygen. 

Part plant, comprising 
one plate mil! and an- 
cillary equipment. 

Part plant comprising 
one plate mill. 


Plant, for production of 
tanks and tank parts. 


Part plant, comprising 
1 electric welding 
machine for production 
of welded precision 
tubes. 

Plant, for production of 
wire and wire prod- 
ucts. 

Plant, for production of 
welded precision tubes 

Plant, for production of 
fans, blowers, air cir- 
culating systems, boil- 
ers, tank work. 

Plant, for production of 
boilers, tank work and 
pipe lines. 

Plant, for production of 
accessories and fittings 

Plant, for production of 
hoists and winches. 

Plant, for production of 
pumps. 

Plant, for production of 
metal-working machine 
tools. 

Plant, for production of 
boilers, tank work, and 
pipe lines 

Plant, for production of 
forgings, accessories, 
and fittings 

Part plant, comprising 
part of the equipment 
for production of metal- 
lurgical equipment, 
plus 14 machine tools 
from S8other plants. _ 

Plant, for product ion of 
boilers, tank work, and 
pipe lines 


American business 
firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
purchase of these plants in the event that 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Siegfried Godau, Feldstrasse 40 
(24b) Neumiunster-Holstein, British Zone, 
will take orders for first-class coats-of-arms 
of all kinds, carved on plastic, according to 
buyer’s design 

Germany—Centra d'Etudes et de Réalisa- 
tions Artistiques (organization to promote 
German artistry and handicraft), 20 Kaiser- 
Wilhelmstrasse, Baden-Baden, desires to con- 
tact American firms interested in importing 
furniture, all kinds of interior decorations 
forged railings, bookbindings of precious ma- 
terials, and sculptures and medals. 

Germany—Kunstgewerbliche Werkstaetten 
M. Honold, Eisenbahnstr. 6a, Postfach 154 
Ludwigsburg, Wuerttemberg, U. S. Zone 
wishes to export artistic objects of all kinds 
particularly ornamental and other dolls 

Germany—Lothar Putner, (13a) Bech- 
hofen, 59a Mittelfranken, desires to export 
hand-made ornamental bores. Two samples 
available on loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C 


Uruguayan Agency To 
Purchase Fishing Trawler 


The Servicio Oceanografico y de Pesca 
(SOYP), Uruguay, will accept bids, until 
October 20, 1948, covering one fishing 
trawler of the following general charac- 
teristics: 

Length: 130 to 140 feet 

Speed: 8 to 12 knots. 

Cruising radius: 3,000 miles. 

Propulsion: Diesel. 

Crew accommodations: 23 

Auziliary Equipment: Diesel 
compressor and electric generator, 


motor for 
20-kw 


40 


/ | WORLD TRADE LEADS 
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it Branch, Office of International Trag 
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generator, one service pump on deck, two divided into compartments of 10 tons Ca 


winches for trawling, four trawling nets (two 
standard and two Vigneron-Dahl types) 
radio-telegraphic and radiotelephonic equip- 
ment, echo sounding equipment, radar (to be 
Specified and quoted separately) 

Storage holds 
ble with other 


Maximum capacity compati- 
characteristics of the boat 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 





— 


ae 


pacity each, at minimum temperature 


2 Centigrade 


SOYP is an autonomous Government 
entity concerned with Uruguay’s fishing 
industry. Bids should be submitted to 





The firms and individuals 

. 
in buying or selling in the 
Most of these trade opportunities 


listed 


have 
officers abroad 
trade 
nity 


, 
followin 


contracts 


firms, and may be 
of the Department of 
United States firms 


Commerce, or 
; ould cor 
projected business arrangements 


While every effort 


dertaken with these firms 


United States foreign t 


conditions permit.) 


aders are 


Alcoholic Beverage 31 

Asbestos Packing and Sheet 43 
Automotive Veli lé 4 

Chain 43 

Chali 21 

Chemical 2, 6, 7, 11, 36, 38, 42, 43 
Christmas Card 27 

Clothing and Accessorie 28, 30 


Confirming and Shipping: 48 
Construction Material 34 
Diesel Engine 3 

Drug 2, 42 


Dyestuffs: 1, 6,7 
Electrical Appliance 33 
Enamelware: 10 


Feathers and Down: 2 
Fibers: 2. 42 

Film: 49 

Foodstuffs: 8, 24, 46 
Furniture: 17, 29 
Gelatin (technical): 20 
Glassware: 4 

Glue: 20 

Hardware: 4, 43 
Hides, Skins, and Hair: 20, 32 
Household Furnishings: 4, 10, 42 
Insulating Materials: 9, 37 

Iron and Steel Products: 3, 43 
Laboratory Equipment: 40 





Editor's Note 


herewith 
United States 
heer 


g requests by local 


obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Division 
through its field offices, for 


respond directly wt 


is made to include « 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any respons 


ily firms or individuals of good repute, the 


The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in 


abroad (It is recognized that many of the 
in short supply or that full facilities for 
lished in some of the areas from which 


proceedin 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Foll 





have recently their 
or in the United 


reporte d by 


expressed 
States 


interest 
representations 


American Foreign Service 


firm for assistance in 


locating American 


Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
including a World Trade Directory Report 


is available to qualified United States | | 


%1 each 
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item pecified as export opportunities are 
inate trade may not have been reestab- 
iries have been received. However, many | | 
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owln section | 
Lace Goods: 22 | 
Leather and Leather Produc 14. 20. 25 
Licensing Opportunitte 1, 12, 13 
Linoleum and Oil Clot 39 
Lumber: 2, 23 
Machine Tool 5 
Machiner 
Agricultural—2 
Industrial—2, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 18 
37, 40, 44 
Roadbuilding 3 
Marble: 15 
Measuring Instrume { 35 
Medals, Decoration Badae 16 
Metals and Mineral 3 
Mill Supplies and Accessories: 6, 7 
Railway Equipment and Roliing Stock 
3, 19 
Sanitary Equipment: 40 
Saw Blades: 43 
Sterling Silver: 10 
Surgical Instrume and Hospital Sup- 
plie 42 
Technical Information and New De elop- | 
ment 1,5 | 
Textiles: 1, 4, 7, 32, 41, 45, 47 
Transmission Belting: 37 
Vacuum Disk Pumps: 26 
Wire (copper) y 
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that agency in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
prior to the date mentioned above. 

Five copies of conditions for bidding 
have been furnished to the Department 
of Commerce. Interested firms may ob- 
tain a copy on a loan basis by applying 
to the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
95, D. C. 


Egyptian Flax Offered 
for Export to U.S. 


A United States market for Egyptian 
flax is sought by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which advises that Egypt can ex- 
port 600 tons of “Afranghi” and 2,000 to 
3000 tons of “Hindi” flax, during this 
year. 

A limited quantity of sample flax is 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further information, interested 
importers and buyers should communi- 
cate with the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, Cairo, Egypt, or write to the 
Commercial Attaché, Bureau of the 
Egyptian Commercial Counsellor, 2310 
Decatur Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Iran To Purchase 
Cement Plant 


United States firms are invited by the 
Industrial and Mining Bank of Iran to 
bid on the supply of a complete cement 
plant having a daily capacity of 300 
metric tons. The Industrial and Mining 
Bank operates factories owned by the 
Iranian Government. 

Specifications and conditions of adju- 
dication are obtainable from the Section 
of Commercial Affairs, Industrial and 
Mining Bank, Tehran, Iran, upon pay- 
ment of 600 rials (US$18.76 at the official 
rate of exchange). 


Finland Offers To 
Export Ethyl Alcohol 


Importers and buyers of industrial 
alcohol are offered a source of supply 
from Finland, which is in a position to 
export ethyl alcohol, free of methanol. 
The alcohol will be delivered by tanker 
to United States ports. 

Additional information is available 
from the Legation of Finland, 2144 Wyo- 
ming Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 


SCO Announces New Sale 
of German-Owned Assets 


Thirty shares of the German-ownea 
firm Kaloderma S. A., Basel, Switzer- 
land, are to be sold by the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, according to the Amer- 
ican Legation in Bern. The shares have 
4 par value of 1,000 Swiss francs each, 
and constitute the entire stock of the 


September ll. 1948 


company, which engages 
manufacture. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information by communicating, before 
September 25, 1948, with the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office, Service for the Liquida- 
tion of German Assets, Talstrasse 62, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 


in cosmetic 


Bid Deadline for Motor 


Coaches Extended 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised of the postponement until 
4 p.m., October 20, 1948, of the due date 
for bids covering motor coaches desired 
by the Argentine State Railways. Bids 
for this equipment were originally 
scheduled for opening on September 14, 
1948, as announced in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 14. 


Egypt Invites Bids for 
Reflecting Telescope 


Tenders for construction of a 74-inch- 
aperture reflecting telescope are invited 
by Fouad I University, Cairo, Egypt. 
The telescope is for installation at the 
Royal Observatory, Helwan. 

Copies of specifications and complete 
information may be obtained from the 
Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. Bids will be 
received until noon, October 18, 1948, and 
should be addressed to the Embassy. 


Ryukyus Command Requests 
Technical Literature 


American manufacturers and sup- 
pliers are asked to cooperate with the 
Military Government in Ryukyus by 
sending catalogs, manuals, bulletins, and 
other written material of a technical 
nature, on the following: 


Coal mining, logging, sawmill 
(stationary and portable), phosphate min- 
ing, fertilizer acidulation, sulfur mining, 
cement manufacture, lacquer manufacture, 
boat building, silk weaving and manufacture, 
canning, food processing, dye manufacture, 
fish preservation (drying, etc.), metalwork- 
ing, woodworking, machine shop, tile and 
brick manufacture, quarry operation, labora- 
tory testing equipment, hat weaving (pan- 
ama or straw), road construction, electrifi- 
cation material, water purification and stor- 
age, sewage systems, well-digging equipment 
(water), lime manufacture, ice manufacture, 
hand rock mining, rock pulverizing (for 
powder and dusting), sponge cultivation, 
oyster and pearl cultivation, pearl-button 
manufacture 


operation 


This literature is desired in connec- 
tion with the immediate economic re- 
habilitation of the area, which is not now 
self-sustaining. 

All material should be addressed to 
James I. Martin, Lt. Col., CAC, Economic 
Director, Military Government, Head- 
quarters, Ryukyus Command, APO 331, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Siamese Official Invites 
U. S. Investment 


An official of the Siamese Ministry of 
Industry, Maj. Narong Salirathavibhaga, 
is visiting the United States to investi- 
gate the possibility of interesting Ameri- 
can enterprises in investment oppor- 
tunities in Siam. 

Here for 6 months, Maj. Salirathav- 
ibhaga may be contacted through the 
Royal Siamese Embassy, 2490 Tracy 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Louis Abrahams, represent- 
ing Color-Tex Fabrics Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 73-75 Greeves 
Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in obtaining technical data on fabric 
printing and licenses for local manufacture 
of machinery; also, wishes to arrange for pur- 
chase of dyes and fabrics. Scheduled to ar- 
rive September 27, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Australian Trade Commission, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Louisville, 
Boston, New York, and San Francisco. 

2. Brazil—Plinio Moraes Leme, represent- 
ing S. A. Moinho Santista—Industrias Gerais 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 11 Largo do Café, Caixa Postal 507, 
Sao Paulo, is interested in selling lwmber, 
plywood, sisal, caroa, and menthol; in pur- 
chasing and obtaining agencies for teztile, 
agricultural, and woodworking machinery, 
and chemicals; and in visiting chambers of 
commerce. Scheduled to arrive August 23, 
via Miami, for a visit of 2 months. U. 8. 
address: c/o Bunge Corp., 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Miami, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Boston. 

3. Brazil—Antonio Luiz Salgueiro (‘‘Acos 
Solar”) (importer, wholesaler), Rua Mexico 
164, 3° andar, salas 31 e 32,,Rio de Janeiro, 
is interested in heavy goods, especially loco- 
motives, railway equipment, rolling stock, 
Diesel engines, road-construction equipment, 
tin plate, galvanized sheets, and iron and 
steel products in general. Scheduled to ar- 
rive August 25, via New York City, for a 
visit of 40 days. U.S. Address: c/o Consulate 
General of Portugal, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 

4. India—T. AbdoolKader and Khan Baha- 
dur Mahomedaly Allabux, representing M. 
Allabux & Co. (importer, exporter), Kamar 
Bldg., 106 Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay, 
are interested in acquiring industrial plant 
for manufacturing umbrella ribs, textiles, 
padlocks, refrigerators, and agricultural im- 
plements; automatic casting machines, and 
machinery for manufacturing boots and 
shoes. Also, wish to obtain agencies for 
hardware, glassware, cutlery, textiles, and 
automobiles. Scheduled to arrive late in 
September, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Nik: 

5. India—Dr. R. R. Hattiangadi, represent- 
ing The Associated Cement Companies Ltd. 
(importer, manufacturer), No. 1 Queen’s 
Road, Bombay 1, is interested in obtaining 
information concerning design and equip- 
ment for cement research laboratory. Sched- 
uled to arrive August 28, via New York City, 
for a visit of 4or 5 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Indian Embassy, 2107 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. Itinerary: Wash- 
ington, Boston, Chicago, Denver, and Mil- 
waukee. 

6. India—Chimanlal P. Shah, representing 
Chimanlal Kaliandas & Co. (importer, ex- 
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porter), Raja Bahadur Mansion, Tamarind 
Lane, Fort, Bombay, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers for the purchase of 
tertile mill supplies and accessories, chem- 
icals and dyestuffs for textile mills, and 
hosiery knitting machines; also, wishes to 
visit textile mills. Scheduled to arrive 
August 25, via New York City, for a visit of 
several weeks. U. S. address: c/o North 
South Trade Development, Inc., 20 Broad 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

7. India—Panalal M. Shah, Raja Bahadur, 
Mansion, Tamarind Lane, Fort, Bombay, rep- 
resenting Mangaldas Jesingbhai & Co. and 
Panalal Silk Mills, Bombay, is interested in 
mill stores and machinery, chemicals, dye- 
stuffs, and silk, rayon, and cotton yarn; also, 
wishes to visit textile mills. Scheduled to 
arrive August 24, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o Thomas 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

8. Netherlands—W. de Heer, representing 
De Heer’s Chocolade & Biscuitfabrieken C. V.., 
10 Galvanistraat, Rotterdam, is interested in 
selling chocolate, biscuits, and sweets; pur- 
chasing machinery for manufacturing and 
packaging these products; and studying 
American manufacturing methods. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o The Netherlands Chamber of Commerce 
in the United States, Inc., 41 East Forty- 
second Street, Room 721, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington, Detroit, Los Angeles, and other 
cities in California. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. Netherlands—Anton He ffer, 611 Amstel- 
veenseweg, Amsterdam Z, representing Firma 
A. Helffer, 21 Leidsegracht, Amsterdam C, is 
interested in purchasing electrical insulat- 
ing material and copper wire. Scheduled to 
arrive September 3, via New York City, for a 
visit of 7 weeks. U.S. address: Essex House 
Hotel, 160 Central Park South, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Harrison (N. J.), 
Irvington (N. J.), Bridgeport (Pa.), Boston, 
Midland (Mich.), Muskegon, and Toledo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Norway—Ivar David-Andersen, repre- 
senting David-Andersen (importer, retailer 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 20 Karl 
Johansgate, Oslo, is interested in introducing 
the products of his firm—sterling silver and 
enamelware—on the United States market, 
and carries samples with him. Scheduled to 
arrive August 31, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o Nor- 
wegian Consulate General 115 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. 

11. Peru—Luis Schydlowsky (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Edificio Boza, 4to 
Piso, Lima, is interested in representing 
United States manufacturers of industrial 
chemicals. Scheduled to arrive August 28, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Kurhan Co. Inc., 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Dallas, and Houston 


Report being 


Licensing Opportunities 


12. England—Bastow Productions’ Ltd 
(manufacturer), 79 Prince of Wales Road, 
Kentish Town, London, N. W. 5., wishes to 
arrange for the manufacture under license 
or on a subcontract basis of equipment and 
metal articles. Firm is equipped to engage 
in light engineering work, such as foundry, 
machining, sheet metal, plating, and as- 
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sembly; it has competent technical staff and 
drawing-office facilities, and sales organiza- 
tion if required. 

13. England—Cyc-Arc Ltd. (manufacturer), 
27/29 New North Road, Hoxton, London, N. 1., 
desires to contact American manufacturer 
who would produce its stud welding equip- 
ment under license in the United States. 
Descriptive material available on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


14. Australia—Arthur R. Wagshall Pty. Ltd. 
(export merchant), 350 George Street, Syd- 
ney, offers to export and seeks agent for high- 
quality, prepared chamois leather, according 
to customer's specifications. 

15. Belgium—Carrieres, Scieries & Mar- 
breries Etienne, S. A. (exploiter of black- 
marble pits, exporter), Mazy, offers to export 
Belgian and foreign marbles in rough blocks 
and slabs, or polished and finished. 

16. Belgium—Ets. Jules Fonson (manufac- 
turer), 49 Rue des Fabriques, Brussels, seeKs 
a United States market for art medals, mili- 
tary medals and decorations, and badges. 

17. Belgium—Fr. Horckmans (manufac- 
turer), 68 Chaussée de Battel, Malines, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for first-quality 
artistic furniture. 

18. Belgium—Usines Meura (manufac- 
turer, exporter), Tournai, desires to export 
brewery equipment, including large boilers in 
all metals, filters, and presses 

19. Belgium—Société Anonyme Usines de 
Braine-le-Comte (manufacturer, exporter), 
Rue des Fréres Dulait, Braine-le-Comte, of- 
fers to export rolling stock, bridges, frame- 
work, and tubing 

20. Belgium—Tannerie & Maroquinerie 
Belges S. A. (manufacturer, tanner), Zaven- 
them-Brussels, desires to export chamois 
leather, goat and sheep skins for the book- 
binding and fancy-leather industries, and 
leather for hats; also, glue made of pure 
leather waste, technical gelatin made of 
leather waste and “gelatine de barytage.” 

21. Belgium—wUsines et Carriéres de la Dyle 
S. C., SOCODYLE (manufacturer), 70 Rue de 
la Chapelle, Ottignies, offers to export on out- 
right sale basis 20,000 tons annually of first- 
grade rock rough chalk, in bulk or bags 

22. Belgium—Léon van Keerberghen (man- 
ufacturer), 98, Chaussée de Vilvorde, Strom- 
beek-Brussels, wishes to export first-rate 
hand-made or semi-hand-made lace goods, 
of a quality conforming with Tariff Act 
classification No. 1529-a 

22. Brazil—Ernesto Cabral (wholesaler, ex- 
porter), 23 Rua do Tesouro (Caixa Postal 
3445), Sao Paulo, offers to export lumber con- 
forming to U. S. standards in the following 
varieties: Peroba (Aspidosperma pe- 


roba), IPE tabaco (Tecoma longiflora), and 
Faveiro (Pterodon pubescens) Firm can 
ship 1,000 cubic yards per month as logs, 
planks, or sawed to specifications. Present 
offerings are on outright sales basis, but sales 
agent on 5-percent commission basis is also 
desired to cover entire United States. In- 
spection invited in Santos at buyer’s expense 
Exporter will welcome and follow any special 
instructions on shipping and packing 

23. China—China Merchants Import & Ex- 
port Co. Ltd. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
agent), P. O. Box 1140, 264 Kiangse Road 
Shanghai, offers to export goose and duck 
feathers and down. Additional information, 
including prices, available on request from 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. England—G. C. Garofallo (agent for 
general merchandise), 18 Highbury Grove, 
London, N. 5., wishes to export frozen quail 
in feathers, from Egypt. 

25. England—S. E. Norris & Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Shadwell Leather Works, Dagen- 


rosa 


ham, Essex, desires to export dressed leathy 
for harness and saddlery, engineering, cg, 
and bag trades; and leather travel gods 

26. France—Etablissements Charles Beay 
doin (manufacturer), 1 & 3 Rue Ratan: 
Paris 5, offers for direct sale molecular ru. 
uum disk pumps, obtaining vacuum of 10. 
m/m of Hg without difficulty. 

27. France—Imprimerie B. Arnaud (many. 
facturer), 134 Cours Tolstoi, Villeurbany 
Rhone, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
superior-quality, hand-engraved ang en. 
bossed de luxe Christmas cards on double. 
folded, middle-weight, white bristol. 
will accept any order over 10,000 and is ready 
to supply according to any desired Specifics. 
tions. Price list available on request to Cop, 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department af 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

28. France—Etablissements Laubin (map. 
ufacturer), Pont-de-Beauvoisin, Savoie, q. 
sires to export and seeks agent for men’s felt 
hats of all kinds, made of high-quality rap. 
bit-hair felt. Firm's productive capacity j 
1,000 dozens annually 

29. Italy—Geom. Alberto Calvi & Rag, Ma. 
rio Carli (export sales agent), 26 Piazza Cat. 
taneo, Genoa, offers to export first-class fy. 
niture and furnishing accessories in apy 
quantities desired 

30. Italy—U. R. P. I. (Ufficio Rappresent. 
anze Prodotti Industriali) (export sale 
agent), 5/15 Via San Luca, Genoa, wishes tp 
export children’s de luxe wearing apparel, ip | 
quantities as desired 

31. Netherlands West Indies—Senior & Co 
NV. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter, im. 
porter), Zonstraat 3-5, P. O. Box 159, Willem. 
stad, Curacao, offers to export 50,000 dozen | 
lio-gallon bottles or 25,000 dozen 4, -gallon | 
bottles of highest quality, white, green and | 
orange genuine Curacao liqueur, 62° and 72 
proof. Firm can ship immediately 1000 
dozen ';)-gallon bottles or 5,000 dozen 
gallon bottles, balance within 6 months 
Analysis by first-class independent Dutch 
laboratory available; buyers may _ submit | 
product to any test desired 

32. Pakistan—Hide Wool Trading Co. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer), Hide Wool Buildings 
Wool Market, Circular Road, Lahore, wishes \ 
to export and seeks agent for hides, skins 
wool, and goat hair 





Import Agency Opportunities 


33. Denmark—Norman Agencies (importer 
exporter, wholesaler), 50 Vestebrogade 
Copenhagen V., wishes to appoint a sole dis- 
tributor in the United States for the sale ol 
“Rapid” electric potato peeler. Descriptive 
material, including price, available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

34. Sweden—Handelsfirman Empire (whole- 
saler), 20-22 Drottninggatan, Halsingborg 
seeks connection with import agents in Ne# 
York, San Francisco, and New Orleans, fo 


the sale of “Ranten’’ doors, with aero-con- 
crete core. (Swedish patent No. 112013 


Firm can ship 1,500 doors per month 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—Fred L. Schaffner (importer 
sales agent), c o 7 Rue du Kiem, Cap, Luxem- 
bourg, wishes to purchase and seeks agency [ 
for machine tools and measuring instru | 
ments. 

36. Belgium—-Etablissements ‘“VIVALAC’ 
(Van Vreckem & Canler) (importer, whole- 
saler, sales agent), 14-16 Rue Pierre Gassee, 
Brussels, wishes to purchase special coating 
for metal-lined fermenting vats for breweries. 

37. Belgium—Société Anonyme Etablisse- f 
ments Wanner (importer, exporter, manufac- i 
turer, wholesaler, 26 Rue des Bassins, Andet- 
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jecht-Brussels, desires. to purchase and seeks 
agency for industrial goods, such as trans- 
mission belting, greasing apparatus, fabric 
pakelited for the manufacture of silent gears, 
roducts for thermic insulation, 

P 38. Dominican Republic—J. M. Hernandez, 
Inc. (importer, retailer, wholesaler), Calle 
“presidente Trujillo” Esq. “Duarte,” San- 
tiago de los Caballeros, wishes to purchase 
DDT insecticides, 40 cr 50 percent, both liquid 
and solid. : 

39. France- —Etablissements M. Regent et 
compagnie (wholesaler, manufacturer), 67 
Quai de Ouest, Lille, Nord, seeks purchase 
quotations on good-quality linoleum and oil- 


cloth. 
Export Agency Opportunities 


40. Belgium—Forderie et Ateliers Hubert 
Dor (importer, sales agent), 335 Rue Saint- 
Leonard, Liege, desires agencies for brass 
founding and finishing, manometers, and ap- 
paratus for sanitary installations 

41, Belgium—G. Matton (importer, whole- 
saler), 27-29 Rue Timmermans, Brussels, 
seeks exclusive representation in Belgium of 
manufacturers only of tertiles 

42. Belgium—-SOMIMET S. A. (importer), 
§ Rue van Orley, Brussels, desires agencies for 
the following: household articles and special- 
ties, such as knife sharpeners; industrial 
fibers, such as sisal; heavy and fine chemi- 
cals; botanical drugs; and surgical instru- 
ments and hospital supplies 

43. India—Hakimji Lookmanji (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer, sales 
agent), C. P. Tank Road, Bombay 4, seeks 
agencies of manufacturers only, not yet 
represented in India, for all kinds of chatns, 
hacksaw blades for power- and hand-operated 
saws, files, asbestos and steel packing, asbes- 
tos and steel sheets, and hardening and 
tempering powders for steel. 

44. Italy—Belotti & Chiesa (sales agent), 
Via Francia, Genoa, desires agency for cranes 
and hoisting apparatus 

45. Mezico—Justo M. Muriedas (agent), 
Madero 1108-310 (antes 28), Apartado 1566, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to represent an Ameri- 
can manufacturer of umbrella cloths 

46. Switzerland—D. Bollier & Co. (im- 
porter, agent), 52 Weinbergstrasse, Zurich, 
desires to act as agent in Switzerland for 
packers and shippers of Virginia groundnuts 


(peanuts ) 
47. Union of South Africa—hH. Brink (Pty.) 
Ltd. (commission merchant) Hollandia 


House, First Floor, 127 President Street 
Johannesburg, wishes to represent manu- 
facturers of tie materials 

48. Union of South Africa—Rowland Chute 
& Co. (agent), 83 Church Street, Capetown, 
wishes to obtain the sole South African 
representation of an American confirming 
and shipping house 

49. Venezuela—Distribuidora Filmica Ven- 
ezolana de 16 mm. S. A. (distributor of 
16-mm. motion-picture film and 16-mm. pro- 
jection equipment), 7 Marron a Dr. Paul 
(Apartado 706) Caracas, wishes to obtain dis- 
tribution rights for Venezuela of 16-mm. 
entertainment films 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $l a 
list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 


eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Austria. 


September 11, 1948 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala, 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Lebanon. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
El Salvador. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Dominican Republic. 

Banks—Iraq. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Trinidad. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Dominican 
Republic. 

Chambers of Commerce—lIraq. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufac- 
turers—Denmark. 

Clothing Manufacturers—Morocco. 

Clothing, Second-Hand, Importers and 
Dealers—Iran. 

Customs Brokers and Foreign Freight For- 
warders—Norway. 

Department Stores—Austria. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Denmark. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Portugal. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Portugal. 

Hardware, High-Tension Porcelain, Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—France. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Bahamas. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Mexico. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Iran. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—-France 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers—H ong 
Kong. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Luxembourg. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers 

Switzerland. 

Papain Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Ceylon. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers—Austria. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Argentina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Burma. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Lebanon, 

Rubber Goods, Mechanical, Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Soap Manufacturers—New Zealand. 

Soap Manufacturers—Poland. 

Tanneries—British Malaya. 

Toy and Game Importers and Dealers— 
Austria. 

Travel Agencies—Luxembourg. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—British Malaya 


The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from unoffi- 
cial sources, and in some instances, as in- 
dicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Germany, 


Curio and Novelty Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Japan, 





Planned production of chemicals in 
the so-called “recovered territories” of 
Poland (formerly German territory, now 
under Polish administration) in 1948 is 
fixed at 190,000,000 zlotys, and in 1949 at 
280,000,000 zlotys, at 1937 prices. (100 
zlotys=US$1.) 
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Thermo-Electric Plant 
Being Tested in Mexico 


The first unit of the thermo-electric 
plant being constructed by the Govern- 
ment at Gomez Palacio, Durango, Mexico, 
which will produce 12,500 kilowatts of 
current, was put in operation at the end 
of July and is now being test-run. If 
satisfactory it will shortly be delivering 
power to the lines of the Cia. Nacional de 
Electricidad. There is no information as 
to when the second unit will actually be 
ready for operation. 


U.S. 8S. R. Announces Plans 
for Hydroelectric Plant 


Izvestia, on June 12, announced that 
one of the principal hydroelectric instal- 
lations of the U. S. S. R. will be built in 
the Urals within the near future, and 
will be known as Kama GES (Kama 
H. E. Station). It will be located on the 
Kama River on the outskirts of the city 
of Molotov on the western slope of the 
Urals, 1% kilometers below the conflu- 
ence of the Chusovaya and the Kama 
Rivers. 

The project includes a hydroelectric 
station, a dam with navigation locks, and 
a large water reservoir. According to 
the original plan, the Kama station 
should supply the industries of the Molo- 
tov, Sverdlovsk, and Chelyabinsk Prov- 
inces with some 1,800,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of power during an average year. 
The electric-power output is expected to 
increase still further with the building 
of another station on the Kama at Soli- 
kamsk, in the more distant future. 

{|Note: For details on these projects, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY articles “The 
Urals: Present Center of Soviet Industrial 
Power,” June 22, 1946, and “‘Next Phase in 


the Urals, New Plans and Potentials,” Febru- 
ary 9, 1946.] 


Rio de Janeiro-to-Cuba 
Radiotelegraph Circuit 


A direct radiotelegraph circuit was es- 
tablished between Rio de Janeiro and 
Cuba on July 8, 1948. The service is 
open to the public from 9 a. m. to 12 mid- 
night, Rio de Janeiro time, with signal 
contact maintained every hour. 


Syria-U. S. Air-Mail Service 

Air mail between Syria and the United 
States takes from 5 to 6 days, whereas 
ordinary mail and packages require from 
4 to 7 weeks. Air-mail postage from 
Damascus to the United States costs 85 
Syrian piasters per 10 grams. (1 piaster 
equals US $0.0046.) 
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The tax is 0.35, 0.52, and 0.67 crown per 
liter on beer of classes 1, 2, and 3, respec- 
tively. 

Emergency Excise Tares on Tobacco Prod- 
ucts (payable on the retail price) : 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cigarette casings, 
50 percent; smoking tobacco, 40 percent; 
chewing tobacco and snuff, 25 percent. 

Stamp Tazes on Tobacco Products (payable 
on the retail price): 

Stamp taxes on cigarettes range from 3.20 
crowns per hundred, valued at up to and in- 
cluding 8.10 crowns, to 17.60 crowns per hun- 
dred, valued at more than 29.20 crowns; 
cigars, from 3 crowns per hundred, valued at 
up to and including 10 crowns, to 48 crowns 
per hundred, valued at more than 123 crowns 
Smoking tobacco and cut chewing tobacco, 
from 0.52 crown per net hundred grams, 
valued at up to and including 2.20 crowns, 


to 4.40 crowns, valued at more than 9.20 
crowns; chewing tobacco, other than cut, 


0.16 crown per 50 grams of the content of 
the package. 

Match Taz: The tax is as follows, in crowns 
per package of matches containing: 25, 0.01; 
25-50, 0.02; 50-500, 0.20; more than 500, 0.20 
for every 500. 

Motorcar Taz: On the initial 4,000 crowns 
of the value of the car, 3 percent; next 3,000 
crowns, 6 percent; next 3,000 crowns, 9 per- 
cent; next 3,000 crowns, 15 percent; on the 
remainder, 25 percent. 

Stamp Taz on Playing Cards: The stamp 
tax on playing cards is 1.25 crowns per pack 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
REDUCTION OF AD VALOREM SURTAX ON 
CERTAIN TYPES OF IMPORTED MACHINERY 


By decree-law No. 27,578 of July 27, 1948, 
the Paraguayan Government reduced by 50 
percent, the ad valorem surtax of 11 per- 
cent assessed on imported machines for ex- 
tracting oils; sawmills; wood planers, and 
wood-working machinery in general, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy at Asuncion, dated August 9, 1948. All 
machinery affected is included under npara- 
graph 644 of the Paraguayan Customs Tariff 


Pakistan 
Exchange and Finance 


STERLING-BALANCES AGREEMENT WITH 
U. K. 


On July 22, 1948, Sir tafford Cripps, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced in 
the House of Commons the terms of the 
United Kingdom's Financial Agreement with 
Pakistan. In scope it is similar to the 
sterling-balances agreement with India, con- 
cluded in the preceding week, covering the 
release of accumulated sterling balances, the 
allocation of hard currencies, the liability 
for pensions payable in sterling, and the 
value of assets taken over by the Dominion 
Governments. The agreement with Pakistan 
became effective on July 1, 1948, and will 
remain in effect for 1 year. 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement, the Government of the United 
Kingdom forthwith transferred £5,000,000 
($20,000,000) to the free No. 1 Account of 
the State Bank of Pakistan and will transfer 
further sums, not exceeding £5,000,000 for 
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external expenditures on special require- 
ments for the resettlement and rehabilita- 
tion of refugees. Any unspent portion of 
the special release will, if necessary, be avail- 
able up to June 30, 1951. The agreement 
further provides that of the balance in the 
No. 1 Account on June 30, 1948, the sum of 
£2,000,000 will be regarded as an addition to 
the present working balance, increasing that 
balance to £12,000,000 ($48,000,000) . 

Pakistan has agreed to limit hard-currency 
expenditures, over and above earnings, to 
£5,000,000. This figure represents a con- 
traction of the limit agreed upon for the 
previous period. In addition, the agreement 
calls for dollar convertibility up to £750,000 
($3,000,000) of any surplus earnings with 
Japan 

Further negotiation will take place before 
June 30, 1949, with regard to the total re- 
leases of sterling to the No. 1 Account for 
the succeeding period or periods. However, 
in order to enable Pakistan to plan in ad- 
vance, the United Kingdom agreed that fur- 
ther releases of at least £5,000,000 will be 
made in each of the two succeeding years 

{|For the terms concerning the sterling 
pensions liabilities of the Dominion of Pak- 
istan and the value of assets taken over by 
the Dominion Governments, see the article 
on India’s Sterling Balances Agreement in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 21, 
1948, page 22.| 

In conclusion of his presentation, Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps stated that the United Kingdom 
will do everything it can to help the new 
Dominion, in view of Pakistan’s need to de- 
velop its economy as an independent state 
Toward this end, the United Kingdom will 
do its best to help Pakistan obtain certain 
essential commodities which Pakistan is 
anxious to procure insofar as possible from 
within the sterling area or from soft-currency 
countries 


STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN 


On July 1, 1948, the State Bank of Pakistan 
was established to manage the new Domin- 
ion’s paper currency and foreign exchange 
and to act as banker to the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. On that same day, the 
assets of the Banking and Issue Departments 
of the Reserve Bank of India were divided 
between Pakistan and India. The transfer 
of the assets of the Banking Department has 
been completed. However, the transfer of 
the assets of the Issue Department will not 
be completed until June 30, 1949, when the 
right of exchanging Indian notes in Pakistan 
will expire 

In the division, the State Bank of Pakistan 
received 1,344,000,000 rupees (%403,200,000) in 
sterling balances which was 8.7 percent of 
the 15,366,000,000 rupees ($4,609,800,000) of 
sterling balances held by the Reserve Bank 
of India. In addition, it received 17,000,000 
rupees ($5,100,000) or 3.8 percent of the 


Bank’s gold coin and bullion, 16,000,000 
rupees ($4,800,000) or 3.8 percent of the 
Bank’s rupee coin and 136,000,000 rupees 
($40,800,000) or 10.7 percent of the Bank’s 


holdings of rupee securities 

The principle employed in the division of 
the assets of the Issue Department was that 
Pakistan's share of each of the assets would 
be determined by the proportion of the 
Pakistan note issue to the total note issue 
at the time of division. This proportion was 
3.8 percent, so that Pakistan’s share in the 
total assets of the Issue Department was 3.8 
percent. Accordingly, Pakistan received this 
same percentage of the gold coin and bullion 


and rupee coin. While Pakistan also re- 
ceived 3.8 percent of the total amount of 
sterling and rupee securities held by the 


Issue Department, the Reserve Bank trans- 
ferred a smaller percentage of the sterling 
securities and a larger percentage of the 





rupee securities. The special treatment 
sterling and rupee securities was provided for 
in the 1948 Amendment of the Pakistay 
(Monetary System and Reserve Bank) Order, 
so that Pakistan would not share in that 
part of the sterling which India paid to the 
United Kingdom for pension payments and 
purchase of British installations in India no 
in the sterling which would be paid to Pak. 
istan for settlements of amounts outstang. 
ing to the Central and Provincial Govern, 
ments of Pakistan, nor in the No. 1 Account 
of the Reserve Bank of India with the Bank 
of England 

The transfer of the assets of the Banking 
Department of the Reserve Bank was some. 
what less involved and was completed at 
once. The Banking Department held de. 
posits of the Central and Provincial Govern. 
ments and the banks in Pakistan which 
amounted to approximately — 1,000,000,009 
rupees ($300,000,000) These deposits were 
transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan 
chiefly from sterling in the “balances helg 
abroad” of the Banking Department. Ag q 
result of 
abroad’ 


this transfer, the “balances helg 
decreased by 999,000,000 rupees, 
roughly the same amount as the liability of 
the Banking Department to governments and 
banks in Pakistan 

The total share capital invested in the 
State Bank of Pakistan is valued at 30,000. 
000 rupees ($9,000,000), of which the Goy. 
ernment subscribed to 51 percent, thus giy. 
ing it majority ownership and control; the 
public subscribed to the remainder 

The Bank will be managed by a Central 
Board of Directors located in Karachi, con. 
sisting of the Governor, one or more Deputy 
Governors, if appointed, and eight Directors, 
five of whom are nominated by the Central 
Government. There are also Local Boards 
at Dacca, Karachi, and Lahore, with separate 
share registers for each area. It is under. 
stood that another branch has been set up 
at Chittagong and still another branch soon 
will be opened at Peshawar. It is learned 
that the Bank will develop a_ stock 
exchange and a domestic money market in 
Pakistan 


also 


) 
Peru 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH UNITED 
KINGDOM EFFECTIVE 


A payments agreement between Peru and 
the United Kingdom was signed in Lima on 
July 20, 1948, effective from August 1, 1948 
according to an aireram from the United 
States Embassy, Lima, dated August 11 

The new agreement put an end on July 31 
to the previous British system of payments 
Which included Peru in “The American 
Account Area" and under which Peru had 
facilities for converting pounds into dollars, 

From August 1, all commercial and finan- 
cial payments between residents of Peru 


and residents of the sterling area (the 
Scheduled Territories) will be settled in 
sterling. Payments due to or from residents 


of the sterling area which must 
9c made in soles will be 


necessarily 
settled by the pur- 
chase or sale of sterling by residents of Peru 
from, or to, the Banco Central de Reserva de 
Peru 

In addition, Peru will be able 
ment between the two Governments, to use 
sterling in settlement of current transac- 
tions with countries outside the sterling area. 

The agreement will terminate 3 years after 
the date of its coming into force unless other 
arrangements are made between the con- 
tractine parties. It may, however, be termi- 
nated at any time upon 3 months’ notice by 
either party 


upon agree- 
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Economic Pressures Spur 
Mexico to Important 
New Steps 


(Continued from p. 5) 
industries are dependent upon imports 
for raw materials and capital equipment, 
the effect of devaluation will be to in- 
crease costs as well as prices. 


Drastic Step Essential? 


IT MAY WELL be asked why devalua- 
tion should have been undertaken in 
view of the short-run effects on the lo- 
cal cost and price structure, The an- 
swer appears to be that some drastic step 
had to be taken to prevent Mexico's in- 
ternational reserves from diminishing to 
the vanishing point, and other alterna- 
tives, particularly exchange control, were 
deemed less desirable. Mexico has al- 
ways maintained a system of freedom 
from direct governmental control of the 
exchange market—a situation which un- 
doubtedly has been most welcome to 
American businessmen operating in the 
area, particularly in view of the rapid 
growth of such controls throughout the 
world in recent years. The import pro- 
hibitions imposed in July 1947 were sim- 
ply not sufficient to halt the drain on 
reserves, despite stabilization aid ob- 
tained from the U. S. Treasury and the 
International Monetary Fund. The as- 
sistance of the United States Treasury 
was granted pursuant to the $50,000,000 


United States-Mexican Stabilization 
Agreement, last renewed in May 1947 
to remain in effect until July 1, 1951. 


Under this Agreement, Mexico could re- 
quest that pesos be purchased for dollars 
by the U. S. Treasury for stabilization 
purposes to an over-all limit of the 
amount stipulated for the entire 4-year 
period. 

The state of the Mexican balance of 
payments is reflected in the dwindling 
of its gold, silver, and foreign-exchange 
reserves since the end of 1945, when they 
amounted to some $365,000,000 as com- 
pared with about $30,000,000 at the end 
of 1939. The reserves, which are used 
both for meeting the country’s foreign- 
exchange requirements and for cover- 
ing the note issue and sight deposit obli- 
gations of its monetary system, had 
dwindled by more than two-thirds from 
the end of 1945 to mid-1948. 


“Basie Causal Factor” 


THE BASIC causal factor of this situa- 
tion—the unusually high level of im- 
ports—has already been suggested. The 
growth of reserves during the war years 
was the result of the intense demand 
abroad for Mexico’s exports, coupled with 
Mexico’s inability to purchase abroad all 
the goods for which there was effective 
September 11, 


1948 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





A verage rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 


Country mate equiv- 


Unit quoted 


ype of exchange 
1946 1947 


June 1948 Rate alent in Date 
{annual) | (annual 8. cur 
rency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3.73 3.73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 July 7, 1948 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
Auction 4.04 4.94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4.09 4.08 4.02 4.85 . 2062 Do. 
Bolivia Bolviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 42.42 0236 | Aug. 10, 1948 
Differential 56.05 56. O5 56. 05 .O178 Do. 
Curb 60. 94 64. 06 75.00 SO. 5D 0124 Do. 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19, 42 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Aug. 1, 1948 
Special free market 20, 00 
Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 .0232 | Aug. 19, 1948 
Free market 34. 86 47.95 1 53. 96 63. 50 0157 Do, 
“>. e 31.00 31.00 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1. 76 1.76 5682 | July 6, 1948 
Bank of Republic 1.76 i, 7¢ 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do. 
Curb 1. 835 2 ha 2.75 2.75 3636 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 26 6.19 6, 30 1587 Aug. 17, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. 
Cub Peso Free 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | July 31, 1948 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | July 26, 1948 
cla 
Free 317.47 18. 10 18. 44 0542 Do. 
Hlonduras Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 4902 July 31, 1948 
Mexico Peso Free 48H 4 86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Aug. 27, 1948 
Curb 5.49 5. 64 6.15 6. 90 i 1449 Do. 
Paraguay Quarani Official 3.12 3.12 3.12 3. 12 3205 | July 31, 1948 
Free 3. 25 3. 31 3. 43 3.75 2666 Do. 
Peru Sol] Official 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 Aug. 9, 1948 
Free $7.85 12. 48 14. 30 14. lv 0709 Do, 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 0 2. 0) 2. 0) 2. 50 1000 | July 31, 1948 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 5263 July 2, 1948 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 5263 Do 
Other purposes 1. 785 1. 785 
Venezuela Bol Controlled 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 July 31, 1948 
Free 3.35 3. 35 3.35 3.35 2985 Do. 
Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolled rate for July; Nicaragua, curb rate 
for July 


January to August 
June to December 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 


June 3, 1946 to January 4, 1947 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
irgentina.__Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, aceording to thei 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. 
Kolivia._Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by decree of 


October 20, 1947), according to their importance to the Bolivian economy 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under decree of April 19, 1948 
differential rate rhe curb market is technically illegal 

Brazil. All remittances from Brazil are now made at the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free-market 
rate having been abolished respectively on July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of November 27, 1947, 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 
transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which is the 
official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of the articles to 
the Chilean economy, and some nontrade transactions are effected at these rates. The free-market rate is used for 
nontrade remittances 

Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank rate 
varying only slightly from this. Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- 
essential imports and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 26 
percent according to essentiality 

Costa Rica.-Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
rate 

Ecuador.— Essential’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import 
permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre- 
per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.— Imports are effected at the official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rat 
5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate 

Paraguay.— Depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate. 

Peru. Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
from time to time at the free rate. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolishee July 24, 1947 
Controlled and free rates identical 


A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on 
Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 


Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 


A tax of 


Venezuela 


45 











Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 


in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium Franc 
Canada Dollar 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denrnark Krone 
France (metropolitan France 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Franc 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during 


Monetary unit 


$8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
quotation 

1946 1947 July 1948 Sept. 1 
(annual (annual monthly 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
0228 O20 O22 022s 
9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
4324 Y?00 GIS3 Qe30 
* 0201 0201 O20) O201 
* DOSS 2086 VOD 2OS5 
OOM O04 
O47 0047 
0033 0033 
3016 3016 S017 S017 
7s 3776 3765 3700) 
3. 2263 3. 2229 3. 2251 **3. 9916 
* 2018 2016 2016 2016 
* 0405 0403 0403 0408 
$. 0050 4.0074 4 0075 $ oo75 
* O913 O913 Q913 OYLS 
2586 2782 2782 2782 
*. 2336 23.36 2336 2336 
4. O32 1. 0286 $0314 4.0315 


which quotations were certified 


**New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound August 19, 1948 


demand in the country. With the steady 
improvement in the availability of goods 
in the postwar period from the end of 
1945, the pent-up demand of the war 
years and the generally increased de- 
mand for imports resulting from the 
monetary inflation and expansion of lo- 
cal industry gradually boosted the level 
of imports to the peak reached in 1947. 
Knowledge of this situation among in- 
formed circles gave rise to a feeling that 
the peso could not for long be maintained 
at 4.85, and reportedly stimulated some 
flight of capital from the country—which 
exerted additional pressure on the fixed 
rate and precipitated the suspension of 
dollar sales by the Bank of Mexico on 
July 22, 1948. 

These two situations—the status of the 
Trade Agreement and the devaluation of 
the peso—are probably the two most live 
topics on the Mexican scene today. It 
is hoped that the foregoing discussion 
has presented some background against 
which to formulate an interpretation of 
events tocome. Other important aspects 
of the current situation in Mexico are 
briefly discussed below. 


Mexico’s Petroleum 


SINCE THE EXPROPRIATION of the 
properties of the major foreign oil com- 
panies on March 18, 1938, production in 
Mexico has increased from 38,500,000 
barrels in that year to 56,300,000 barrels 
in 1947, with production in 1948 ex- 
pected to be at about the same level. 
However, these production increases have 
been attained by working existing pro- 
ducing fields more intensively, with no 
major new strikes having been made in 
the last 10-year period. Furthermore, 
with continued economic development in 
Mexico, domestic consumption needs 
have grown more rapidly than produc- 


1 


tion, and it is anticipated by some that, 
in the absence of major new discoveries, 
Mexico may possibly be on a deficit basis 
within a few years. 

Exports in 1947 amounted to 14,000,000 
barrels as compared with 12,200,000 
barrels in 1938. The peak levels of pro- 
duction and exports were 193,400,000 
barrels in 1921 and 180,900,000 in 1922, re- 
spectively. Petroleum is a source of ma- 
jor concern to the Mexican Government 
because of the need for important new 
discoveries in relation to domestic con- 
sumption and export for dollar exchange. 
It is no exaggeration to say that exports 
of even half the peak volume of 1922, 
at present prices of petroleum, would 
solve the current difficulties in the Mexi- 
can balance of payments. A major diffi- 
culty in the solution of this problem is 
that of working it out as a nationalized 
industry with Government funds. 


Railroads’ Needs 


ALTHOUGH SERVICE on the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, the national- 
ized enterprise that controls most of the 
railway mileage ofthe country, has re- 
cently been better than perhaps at any 
time during the past decade, the need 
for improvement is still keenly felt by 
businessmen using the service and is rec- 
ognized by Government authorities. The 
Manager of the Lines, Lic. Manuel R 
Palacios, has said that rehabilitation re- 
quires the expenditure of about $135.- 
000,000, of which some $65,000,000 is 
urgently needed for new equipment. 
The equipment-purchasing plan, if it 
can be realized, would require over the 
next 4 years the procurement abroad of 
150 locomotives (principally Diesels), 
2,000 boxcars, and 100 passenger 
coaches, with 1,000 boxcars to be built 
in Mexico. An inventory of present 


equipment, a large part of which is Con. 
siderably worn out, if not obsolete, Con. 
sists of 1,097 locomotives, 11,087 boxcars 
919 flat cars, 2,115 gondolas, 2,193 tank 
cars, 645 passenger cars, and 450 
cabooses. 

The difficulty of working out such, 
rehabilitation program is pointed up by 
the fact that the National Railways are 
running a current deficit ranging prop. 
ably from $10,000,000 to $15,000 009 
annually. 
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Action in Communications 


Field 


AN IMPORTANT recent event in the | 


field of communications was the 1 year’s 
notice given by the Mexican Government 
on June 16, 1948, of its intention to ter. 
minate the 1926 Contract with subsidj. 
aries of Western Union, All America Cg- 
bles, and the Postal Telegraph Co., which 
handle a large volume of international 
telegraph and cable messages in Mexico. 
The action was taken in complete ac. 
cordance with the terms of the contract 
itself. The Government has publicly 
announced that all properties, installa- 
tions, and equipment remain the prop- 
erty of the American companies, to be 
disposed of as they see fit. It is appar- 
ently the intention of the Government 
to operate all telegraph and cable facili- 
ties—a portion of international traffic 
and all domestic traffic already being 
handled by it 

The interconnection of the two sep- 
arate teiephone systems operated in 
Mexico City by subsidiaries of the Swed- 
ish Ericsson Co. and the American Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
which was originally ordered by the Mex- 


ican Government in 1936 was finally 
consummated early in January 1948. 
The interconnection was immediately 


preceded by the formation in December 
1947 of a new company known as “Teleé- 
fonos de Mexico, S. A.’ which purchased 
the assets of the Ericsson subsidiary and 
was negotiating for the purchase of those 
of the American subsidiary 

The Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works announced in March 1948 
that some $6,500,000 would be allocated 
to its Telecommunications Department 
to modernize communications through- 
out the Republic. It was hoped that this 
modernization would solve Mexico’s tele- 
communications problem for at least 15 
years. 


Electric Power 


THE DEVELOPMENT of electric-power 
facilities in Mexico is guided by the Fed- 
eral Electricity Commission, a depend- 
ency of the Ministry of Economy. The 
Executive Director of the Commission, 
Alejandro Paez Urquidi, has stated on 
numerous occasions that it is the policy 
of Government to support full participa- 
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tion by private enterprise in this field 
and to supplement private enterprise 
only where the country’s needs require 
development that would not otherwise be 
undertaken because of lack of prospects 
for profit. There are now 1,294 generat- 
ing plants in Mexico, and 28 are under 
construction. Installed generating ca- 
pacity amounts to 951,909 kilowatts, 
and plants under construction will add 
310,187 kilowatts. It is planned to give 
electric service to at least 100 additional 
towns in Mexico during 1948. 

Development of Mexican electrification 
facilities has been aided by $20,009,000 
of Export-Import Bank assistance, and it 
is understood that Mexico has requested 
additional aid from the International 
pank for Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment. 


Steel Industry: Demand 
Outstrips Expansion 


DESPITE THE EXPANSION of the 
steel industry in Mexico during the war 
years, With an increase in steel-ingot pro- 
duction from 163,000 metric tons in 1938 
to 235,000 metric tons in 1945, Mexico 
remains dependent upon imports for 
probably 40 to 45 percent of its needs. 
While before the war Mexico was im- 
porting from the United States about 
36.000 metric tons of major steel prod- 
ucts, imports of these products had in- 
creased to 205,009 tons by 1946 and were 
still in short supply. 

The factors accounting for the in- 
creased demand are the quickened pace 
of industrialization, construction, and 
public-works programs for irrigation, 
electrification, road building, and other 
improvements. The major local steel 
plants plan continued expansion of their 
output, but it is questionable whether 
they will achieve much by way of re- 
ducing the gap between the rates of in- 
crease of demand and of production. 

Scarcities are particularly apparent in 
tin plate, terneplate, all kinds of sheets, 
pipe, and structural and reinforcing steel 


Foreign Trade: Troublesome 
Gap Is Narrowing 


RECORDED DATA indicate that the 
heavy excess of imports over exports in 
1947, estimated at about $250,000,000, 
was considerably reduced during the first 
half of 1948. The value of exports con- 
tinued to improve as compared with the 
rate in 1947. Estimated exports during 
the first 6 months of 1948, amounting to 
about $250,000,000, indicate that the 
value for the full year will probably be 
somewhat in excess of $500,000,000 as 
against a maximum of $450,000,000 in 
1947. On the other hand, there was a 
hoticeable reduction of imports to about 
$295,000,000 for the first 6 months of the 
year as against $700,000,000 for the full 
year 1947. Devaluation is expected to 
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* tion Administrator. 


reduce the rate of imports still further 
for the last half of the year. 

The increased value of exports was 
largely the result of higher world prices. 
The reduction of imports, on the other 
hand, has come about as a result of the 
import prohibitions of July 1947 and of 
the tariff increases of November and 
December 1947. 

Partial data and direct observation 
point to the fact that the direction of 
Mexico’s foreign trade has not changed 
in the first 6 months of 1948—with about 
75 percent of Mexico’s exports going to, 
and more than 85 percent of its imports 
coming from, the United States. Other 
important recipients of Mexican prod- 
ucts appear to have been the United 
Kingdom, Cuba, France, Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, and Guatemala; while the share 
of imports supplied by the United States 
appears to have been supplemented 
largely by the United Kingdom, Italy, 
Canada, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
France. The share of any one of these 
other participating countries has of 
course been relatively very small, Mex- 
ico’s foreign trade being overshadowingly 
with its northern neighbor, the United 
States. 





Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 7) 

Two Appointments 


Appointment of William White, presi- 
dent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co., as a consultant 
to U. S. Special Representative W. Aver- 
ell Harriman was announced August 28 
by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Coopera- 
White will consult 
with Harriman on the condition of Euro- 
pean railroad equipment and rolling 
stock, especially in countries which suf- 
fered severe damage to their rail trans- 
portation during the war, and will make 
a survey which will aid ECA in decisions 
on requirements for railroad equipment 
of countries participating in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. White, who 
left for Paris September 3, has been 
president of the Delaware road since 
1941 and is a member of the board of 
directors of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has announced the appointment 
of Westmore Willcox as Chief of the ECA 
Special Mission to Austria. Willcox, 53, 
has been serving for the past 2 months 
as consultant to Thomas K. Finletter, 
Chief of the ECA Special Mission to the 
United Kingdom. From 1941 to 1946 he 
was Chief of the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration Mission to India. He was 
born in Norfolk, Va., attended Groton 
School, Groton, Mass., and earned his 
B. A. at Harvard. He will make his 
headquarters in Vienna. 
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(Continued from p. 32) 


30 percent greater than the prewar 
(1935-39) average. During that period 
the tobacco crop averaged 129,000,000 
pounds annually, from about 194,000 
acres. 

In 1947, about 220,000,000 pounds of 
tobacco were produced from 320,000 
acres. The reduction in acreage this 
year apparently did not result from direct 
governmental action. The lower acreage 
figure is attributed principally to a re- 
striction in credit extended to growers 
by the Agricultural Bank. 

Turkey’s tobacco exports during the 
first 5 months of 1948 totaled 33,000,000 
pounds. Principal countries of destina- 
tion were the United States, which pur- 
chased 16,700,000 pounds, and Egypt, 4,- 
800,000 pounds. 

Other important markets for Turkey’s 
leaf during the January—May period of 
1948 were Czechoslovakia, France, and 
Italy. Although exports in the early 
months of this year were somewhat be- 
low the near-record rate for the cor- 
responding period of 1947, they were ac- 
tually greater than the average monthly 
shipments during 1934-38. 

Despite the temporary loss of the im- 
portant prewar German market, Turkey’s 
leaf-tobacco exports this year are quite 
favorable, as compared with prewar 
averages. Increased exports to the 
United States have compensated to a 
large extent for the lack of exports to 
Germany. 





Reparations News 
(Continued from p. 39) 


they might be allocated to this Govern- 
ment. Such expression of interest should 
be forwarded to the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
and must be received by September 30, 
1948, for both Group I and Group II. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal pro- 
cedure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
26, D. C. 





Cover Picture Copyrighted 


ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY desires to 
express to the Alcoa Line its appreciation 
of the permission granted for the use of 
the copyrighted photograph that appears 
on the cover of this issue. 
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Limited ity Still Available— 
ad 
imited Quantity Still Available | 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1947 || ° 
7 
v . . ~~ . . al . 
The 68th annual edition of the Statistical Abstract, the official yearbook of facts and figures relating to 
the United States, is now available for distribution. This volume includes the more important summary 
statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organization of the Nation. It was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census. 
The use of the book for ready reference is aided by the inclusion of a 38-page alphabetical subject index, 
a 33-page bibliography of sources of statistical data, and a listing of tables by source. The book is widely 
used by businessmen, administrators, librarians, writers, teachers, students, and others. Although most of | 
the figures shown are for the United States as a whole, about one-fourth of the 1.059 tables in the 1947 
edition include figures for the individual States. 
1 Vo 


The titles of the 32 sections of the 1947 edition are: 


1. Area and Population x 18. Power | 

| 

2. Vital Statistics (including health and medical 19. Public Roads and Motor Vehicles 
care) 


20. Transportation, Air and Land-—-Steam and 


3. Crime and Criminals Electric Railways, Express Companies, 
4 


. Immigration, Emigration, and Naturalization Motorbusses, and Civil Aeronautics 











5. Education 21. Waterways, Water Traflic, and Shipping 

6. Climate 22. Irrigation and Drainage 

7. Public Lands 23. Agriculture—General Statistics 

8. Labor Force, Employment, and Pay Rolls 24. Agriculture Production and Related Subjects 






9. Military Services : ‘eterans’ ‘airs 9c . , 
. Military Services and Veterans’ Affair 25. Forest and Forest Products 






10. Social Security and Related Programs ‘ ae 
° 26. Fisheries 






11. Income and Expenditures 





27. Mining and Mineral Producis 





12. Prices 





28. Construction and Housing 





13. Elections 





29. Manufactures 





14. National Government Finances 





30. Foreign Commerce of the United States 





15. State and Local Government Finances and 






Employment 31. Commerce of Territories and Possessions 
16. Banking and Finance 32. Distribution and Services 





= 


’ — . . . sibliogré of S ‘es of Statisticz até 
7. Communication Systems (including postal Bibliography of Sources of Statistical Data 






service Index 






97°C 


Buckram Bound « 1,051 pages » Price $2.75 







Order copies from any of the U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 





or 





Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 






Make Checks and Money Orders payable to Treasurer of the United States 

















